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Carter IV. 


\ break-up has come. Clare has been united to her William, 

and as Mrs. William Boteler has set off on a singularly 
piercing afternoon to a proverbially cold county, where a friend has 
lent them a seldom-inhabited and sparsely-servanted country-house. 
It is the mode in which nowadays every couple that respects itself 
must begin its wedded career, though to many it may seem but a 
dubious improvement upon the old jolly month at Rome or trip to 
Paris. However, with so many new furs, and such a warm flame 
of love as both bride and bridegroom can boast, a thermometer at 
zero, and a setting of Lincolnshire fens for the jewel of their bliss, 
are matters of little moment. 

It is not from want of furs that Althea shivers as she watches 
from the doorstep her sister, blinded and senselessly pelted with 
rice, yet obstinately radiant, disappearing into the future via the 
Great Northern Railway-station. Mixed with the dull pain of loss 
and change is the keener sense of acute compassion. What an 
awful fate, to be vanishing into a fen alone with William Boteler 
for a whole fortnight! Not only so, but to emerge from it at the 
end of that fortnight saddled with him for life, in fulfilment of 
that contract ‘of which Faustina has only lately explained to her 
the full iniquity. She has to keep her pity to herself, since 
neither brothers, remaining sister, nor the few old friends who 
share the doorstep with her, would be likely to sympathise in it. 
Yet she cannot resist giving an emphatic headshake and “Never!” 
to the “ Well, Althea, it will be your turn next!” of a civilly- 


meaning old gentleman, to whom the statement that marriage is 
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not the sole possible solution of woman’s riddle would sound like 
gibberish. Her emphatic disclaimer is misconstrued into despond- 
ing modesty, and calls forth the encouraging rejoinder that “ it is 
early days to despair yet.” 

Then comes the parting with the old house and her kindred, 
To the first she would have liked to bid farewell in lingering alone- 
ness, but is baffled by a second old friend—female this time—who 
insists on accompanying her. She marches, therefore, quickly and 
stolidly through the denuded rooms aching with emptiness, and 
stares blankly at the unfaded patches of wall which alone mark the 
spots whence her lifelong friends, the dear old family Romneys and 
Hoppners, have descended. 

Her brethren bid her good-bye, each in different wise: Thomas 
with the absent friendliness of one whose mental eye is fixed else- 
where; Fanny with soft expansiveness, but yet conveying clearly 
a gentle impression of being aware that she is deservedly in dis- 
grace; and Edward—— Can it be from that rare good comrade 
of old times that she is parting with this cool handshake, supple- 
mented, when she offers her face—not before—by a little frosty, 
pecking kiss ? 

“You will send me a line now and then?” she asks, with a 
wistful unwillingness to let that icy formality stand as sole adien 
between them. 

“Tam not much of a scribe, as you know,” is his reply, turning 
away and wrapping Fanny, asif to accentuate the contrast between 
them, in his arms. 

There are arms, however, ready to enfold Althea, though those 
of her own blood seem more inclined to hang limply by their sides 
—ready, impatient, ardent. So she finds when, having climbed 
the carpetless and not particularly clean stone stairs of More Man- 
sions, Chelsea, to the fourth floor—(there is no lift)—she is admit- 
ted by Miss Bateson herself to the privacy of her eyrie. The 
strenuousness of Faustina’s embrace is grateful to the heart stil 
shivering from the chill of its kindred’s good-byes, and her torrid 
words do not sound as exaggerated as in cooler moments they 
might be recognised to be. 

“My darling! I have you at last! I was terrified lest at the 
final moment Philistia might triumph over me. But here you are 
—here we are—and can earth give anything better?” 

To an indifferent or over-critical eye it might seem that earth 
must be but poorly supplied with conveniences if it could not; but 
the depressed and overwrought girl to whom this flight of rhetori¢ 
is addressed hears only the warm affection that dictated it, and she 
bursts into grateful tears. 
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“You are really glad to see me? I thought that no one was 
ever going to be glad to see me again. How can I thank you 
enough ?” 

“ As if there could be any question of thanks between us! ” 

With their friendship at this high pitch of tension, they enter 
their now joint domain. More Mansions is one of those blocks of 
towering ugly buildings that have sprung up within the last three 
years to meet the requirements and match the purses of indepen- 
dent female spirits, imprudent marriages, and narrow incomes. 

“It is neither large nor pretty,” says Faustina, introducing her 
new inmate into her minute drawing-room—“just a working 
woman’s room; but there will be space for a great deal of happi- 
ness in it,” 

“Tam sure there will! ””—with an emphasis all the stronger for 
the pang of shame at having felt a momentary sense of dismay at 
the disproportion between her own and her friend’s tall figures, 
and the area which is to contain them. 

“ And we have a nice peep of the river ”—pulling back the win- 
dow-curtain. 

“Yes, and I am so fond of the river ”—looking out at its con- 
stellation of lights obliquely seen. ‘ When one thinks of all it 
has carried and all it means, one feels that more than half the 
poetry of London belongs to it.” 

“Quite so”—rather absently. “And now, darling ”—sitting 
down, and drawing Althea to her side—“ let me have a good, good 
look at you. Have not I been exemplary in effacing myself all 
these days? If the Philistines had but known what it cost me!” 

Were Althea given her choice, she would prefer that Faustina 
should not habitually refer to her family as “the Philistines”; but 
the feeling that it would be ungracious to begin to carp in these 
early moments of their reunion, coupled with fresh gratitude for 
the devotion expressed, tie her tongue. And Miss Bateson goes 
on, in blissful ignorance of the slight jar: 

“And the Function ?”—with an accent of good-humoured con- 
tempt on the noun—“ how did you get through it ?” 

“It was not I that had to get through it.” 

“No, thank God! And whither was the victim borne 
afterwards ? ” 

“To Lincolnshire, of all balmy, exhilarating places this weather ! 
But, dear thing! she went smiling to the block.” 

“They mostly do.” 

_ Althea looks pensively into the fire, burning ill-temperedly 
- a - shoddy grate calculated to consume the minimum 
of coal. 
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“T was told that it would be my turn next.” 

“Do not say such things, even in joke!” 

“But for you, it might have been. Yes ”—thoughtfully—« til] 
you came { had quite as much inclination towards love and 
marriage as the average girl is usually credited with.” 

“ The average girl!” 

“It is owing to your kind partiality that I seem above the 
average. It sounds incredible now, but I fully intended to marry, 
I remerer wondering howI should endure the parting from dear 
father. Till you lifted a corner of the veil——” 

“T could have lifted it a good deal more, if you had not stopped 
me.” 

“T know—I know; but I felt I could not bear it. You need 
not be afraid. You told me quite enough.” 

Both feel that they are getting on a plane of emotion too 
high for everyday use, and by one consent descend to earth 
again, 

“Would you like to see your room?” 

It does not take long to see, being, indeed, of the closet-like 
proportions to be expected from the scale of the rest of the flat. 
And once again that feeling of ignoble dismay assails Althea as she 
sees how entirely her boxes crowd it up, boiling over even into the 
squeezy passage. 

“T brought as little as I could,” she says apologetically; “ most 
ot my things are warehoused.” 

“Do not distress yourself, beloved,” says Faustina airily. “You 
will see they will all shake down quite comfortably in time. One has 
to be as economical of space as in a ship's cabin ; but how was a prin- 
cess like you”—laughing—“to know that? I will have a few 
boaius knocked up over the bath in the bath-room, and your boxes, 
when we have unpacked them, can go there.” 

“Thank you,” says Althea gratefully. ‘“ How much I have to 
learn! How one overlays one’s real needs with a load of stupid 
superfluities! Why on earth”—in a heat of iconoclastic fury— 
“ did I bring a dressing-bag ?” 

“T would keep it locked, if I were you; and I would not put 
th> bottles and things out. I do not know much about the ser- 
vant; she is new. Sarah, my last one, went off at a moment 
notice ; she said she found a flat so intolerably dull. And I do 
not know much about this one; the porter found her for me. | 
have not had time to look for one myself. I have had sucha 
phenomenal press of work these last few weeks. Lucky for me 
that I have, or I do not know howI should have borne the absence 
and suspense.” 
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For the moment Althea does not answer to the whip. Her 
mind is entirely occupied by the thought of how scandalously 
self-indulgent her whole life-scheme hitherto has been, and by the 
more practical wonder of how the less—her bed-chamber—can be 
cajoled into containing the greater—her wardrobe. The problem 
is still unsolved when they sit down to dinner. 

“T know you do not care two straws what you eat.” 

This is not a very reassuring introduction to the feast, but 
Althea assents heartily. 

“Not two straws.” 

She really believes what she says, and tries to go on believing 
it,even after experience has made clear to her that “not to care 
two straws” what one eats, in the sense of dining unmurmuringly 
ona delicate cutlet with exquisitely prepared vegetables, argues 
a different degree of heroism from that needed to face the gravies, 
bread sauces, and melted butters of the porter-found artiste of 4, 
More Mansions. However, it is surprising how well tinned 
apricots, oranges, and sardines can fill up the crevices left by the 
failure of more solid nutriment, and it is with a sense of true 
satisfaction in having begun the real working woman’s existence 
—begun it, not in child’s play, but in sober earnest—that Althea 
follows her friend to the drawing-room. Eliza has let the fire out, 
which, considering the universality of her functions, might seem 
excusable had the past dinner—the Paysandu tongue from Har- 
rod’s Stores, with its satellite oranges and sardines—required any 
cooking. 

The state of things is evidently not an uncommon one, as 
Faustina thinks it worth no notice beyond a careless, “ You see, 
sweet, 1 have taken you at your word. As we begin, so we shall 
go on; it is what you wished, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

“You will get used to our little ways very quickly. When 
first I left home, I thought the food nasty and the beds hard ; 
and, of course, my antecedents were far less luxurious than 
yours,” 

“Were they? Do not you think ”—watching with a slight 
shiver Miss Bateson’s indifferent efforts to revive the all but dead 
flame—“that if you held a newspaper before the fireplace it 
would create a draught of air up the chimney and make it burn?” 

“Certainly, darling! Give me the Firebrand; it is on my 
Writing-table.” 

Althea complies, and takes the journal in question from among 
a wilderness of papers, schedules, reports, such as reminds her of 
her mother’s labours, and under which groans the disproportion- 
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ately large and business-like writing-table, which occupies a third 
of the tiny sitting-room. 

Whether or not due to the inflammatory nature of the news- 
paper, in which it recognises a kindred element, certain it is that 
under its influence the all-but-extinct fire renews its youth, and 
races up the flue. 

Faustina, who has been kneeling before it, holding up the 
fostering organ of sedition, subsides, first on to her heels, and then 
into a sitting posture on the rug, with her head leant against 
Althea’s knees. The attitude a little shocks the disciple, as an 
unseemly reversal of the fit order of things; but Faustina’s sigh 
of enjoyment arrests her protest. 

“ How well I am rewarded for my superhuman efforts to keep 
this one evening clear!” 

“ Did it require superhuman efforts ? ”—with respectful interest, 

“ Didn't it!” 

“Do you never have a free evening ?” 

“ Hardly ever.” 

“And shall I hardly ever have one, either ?”—with a sort of 
awed excitement. 

“That will depend upon the nature of your work.” 

“ My work! Have you thought out at all what you will put 
me to?” 

“ Put you to! Darling, what an expression!” 

“It is not in the least a figure of speech. I want you to put 
me to whatever you think me fittest, or I am afraid I ought to 
say least unfit for. I know ”—sadly—“ how very little untrained 
labour is worth.” 

“Tt will not long remain untrained ; contact with real life is 
the education best suited to an organism like yours.” 

“ But how—now am I to get into contact with it?” 

Faustina hesitates a moment. 

“You would be of immense advantage to the Cause upon the 
platform, if you could bring yourself to make the effort. I know 
that to you it would be a painful one at first. Your personality 
would——” 

“Oh, no, no—not that! One platform is enough in a family.” 

“ Will you try the pen, then?” 

“T am afraid I should not be able to do much with it; but! 
might try.” 

“You might make your coup d’essai in this”—putting a fore- 
finger upon the newspaper, which, having fulfilled its mission of 
reviving the fire, now lies neglected on the hearthrug. 

Althea takes it up. 
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“Js ita new paper? I donot remember to have ever seen it 
before.” 

Miss Bateson gives a short laugh. 

“You would not be very likely to meet it in your milieu; but 
it is new; it has hardly begun to feel its feet yet. When it has, 
{ think it will do valuable work ; the editor is a mate of mine, and 
would put in anything I sent him.” 

Althea reads for a few minutes; then looks up and shakes her 
head : 

“T am sure that I could not do anything like this.” A moment 
later, hesitatingly : ““Do you believe in conversion by calling 
names?” 

“Tt might not convert you or me; but there are classes and 
abuses who and which can only be reached by Billingsgate.” 

Miss Vane thinks over this aphorism for a moment or two; but 
not being as yet, perhaps, quite ripe enough to assimilate its wis- 
dom, she slides away from it. 

“What I should like—what was my idea—would be to help you 
more directly in your own work—to ‘devil’ for you, as it were. I 
am not fit to take any initiative—at least, certainly not yet—but 
if I could lighten your burden in any degree, I should feel that I 
was not quite the fly on the cart-wheel, but that I was helping it 
to turn ever so little.” 

“Tt is very, very sweet of you! As to my burden, my shoul- 
ders are broad ”—laughing—“ and, of course, your lovely presence 
—the sense of having your exquisite sympathy always to turn to 
—is unspeakably helpful in itself. There ¢s another vay, of 
course ”"—speaking less glibly—‘“in which you could be of 
inestimable use to me and to the Cause.” 

“Ts there ?”—very eagerly—“ tell it me.” 

“You might be of incalculable aid socially.” 

“ Socially ?” 

“Yes, socially. I am continually being brought up against 
the dead wall of not being able to get at the Wire-pullers 
themselves,” 

“T do not quite understand.” 

“When Iam getting up any subject, social or political, I am 
often crippled by my inability to reach the people who could best 
post me in it. I have to fall back on Blue-books and Acts of 
Parliament, and such-like dry bones, when I could attain my end 
twice as efficiently, and with a hundredth part of the time and 
trouble, by half an hour’s judicious picking of a Secretary's or 
Under-Secretary’s brains.” 

“Only that you cannot get at them?” 
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“ Very often I cannot; you may be sure ”’—with a shrewd 
laugh—* that if I can, I do not let the grass grow under my 
feet.” 

“ But I do not see how I am to help you.” 

“Do not you? That is because you do not realize the value of 
your own social charm.” 

“ But even if I did?” 

Faustina has raised her head from Althea’s knees, and her eyes 
are looking with a very business-like, sharp brightness in them 
into her friend’s. 

“T am shipwrecked upon two opposite rocks: either the planets 
Iam in search of move ina different orbit to mine—to speak 
candidly, they do not and will not know me (I am getting a little 
mixed in my metaphors, but you must not mind that)—or else 
they know me too well, and flee when they see me coming.” 

“And how can I arrest their flight?” 

“They would not suspect you; your sweet face, your beautiful 
clothes——” 

“They are almost all warehoused.” 

“No doors would be shut to you. Your name, the status of 
your family—oh! I do not undervalue these advantages—would 
open to you naturally houses into which I have—often unsuccess- 


fully—to manceuvre an entrance. You are born to opportunities, 
which I have to struggle for in the sweat of my brow. but which, 
through you, I might utilize almost as well as if they were my 


” 


Althea does not immediately answer. She looks into the fire 
with a cloudy brow. 

“Do you mean,” she says at last, “that I am to go into society 
with the object of taking people off their guard and surprising 
their confidence ? ” 

“You may put it that way if you choose, though in justice to 
myself ”—with a slightly wounded intonation—‘“I must say that 
I think my suggestion was capable of a nobler construction.” 

Althea remains for another minute or two in silent and dis 
tinctly unpleasant thought, nor do her friend’s next words much 
improve her mental position : 

“You must remember, darling, that I did not volunteer the 
proposal, if you can give it so definite a name. You asked me to 
tell you how, in my opinion, you could best serve the Cause, and 
I answered as directly and truthfully as I knew how; but since 
the idea is so repellent to you, let us never return to it.” 

There is a short interval of awkward silence, ended by the 
younger woman breaking into apologetic speech : 
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“ You make me feel as if I were such a moral coward! I dare 
eay that my objection to your plan was only due to personal dis- 
taste, shrinking from the disagreeable. You must own that at 
the first blush it had a little look of treachery. Will you let me 
think it over, and try to disentangle the merely personal motive 
from the other? I confess it is not a pleasant idea to me; but, 
after all ”—reflectively—“ it is not the pleasant that I have come 
to seek.” 

The last clause of this sentence is scarcely susceptible of a flat- 
tering interpretation as regards Miss Bateson’s surroundings; but 
the latter is so much relieved by the, at least, partially restored 
docility of her catechumen that she does not quarrel with it. 


CuaptTer V, 


Taz joint establishment in More Mansions is now five days old. 
Althea has discovered that many things, which she has hitherto 
considered as much a matter of course as the diurnal revolution of 
the earth, are for the future only to be looked upon as delightful 
and unexpected accidents, or as to be done without altogether. 
She has discovered how very late a general servant can get up in 
the-morning; how very cold a hot bath can be; and how 
crumpled a tablecloth. She is also in a position to decide between 
the comparative claims to victory over the nose of the two detest- 
able smells of water spilt on a stove, and of paraffin slopped over a 
cheap lamp. Her diet, since her rebellious palate is not yet 
tamed to accept the alternate and sometimes mingled greases, 
rawnesses, and burnings of Eliza’s infant art, over which 
Faustina’s rides serenely victorious, has been chiefly that of a 
monkey in the tropics—viz., oranges, bananas, and cocoa-nuts. 
Since at the end of nearly a week of this innutritious fare she is 
not in perceptibly worse case than at the beginning, she makes 
the reflection how grossly she must have overeaten herself during 
the whole of her former life. 

As to Faustina, she belongs to that class of persons—there is a 
large one—to whom the minor discomforts of life are matters of 
absolute indifference. Her iron health and steel nerves enable her 
to face almost any kind of food without aversion; nor is it appa- 
tently of the least moment to her whether the spoon with which 
she sups her porridge is misty or bright. 

Once or twice, it is true, she has broken into tender expletives 
of admiration at the heroism with which her friend braves the 
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change for the worse in her material conditions; but these 
expressions have always been attended with an implication that to 
one cast in Althea’s mould the material “ worse” is more than 
balanced by the moral “ better.” 

Once or twice she has also given utterance to a slight intention 
of “sacking” Eliza if she does not improve. But though this 
condition of her stay is never fulfilled, that unsuccessful artiste 
stays on. Were she a good cook, indeed, her powers would be 
severely tried by the erratic nature of the times and seasons to 
which she has to subdue her art. In 4, More Mansions no food 
either is, or is supposed to be, served at any particular hour. The 
dinner which on Monday is prematurely snatched between two 
meetings is on Tuesday prorogued to midnight, after a concert or 
dramatic entertainment at a People’s Hall, or some heated political 
or social platform work at a federated women’s club. 

The project of social utility for Althea has, to her relief, not 
again been broached; but she cannot reproach herself with having 
been idle. In the short and breathless intervals of their public 
appearances she has “ devilled” incessantly for Faustina, the heat 
of her zeal more than making up for any lack of practice. She 
has been the means of spreading a great deal of inflammatory 
literature, against which, if her taste revolts, her sense of blazing 
indignation at the abuses forcibly, if somewhat scurrilously, lashed 
carries her triumphantly through. Occasionally, it is true, she 
utters a hesitating protest. 

“Do you think we need be quite so abusive?” she asks, paus- 
ing over a sentence even more violently vituperative than its 
predecessors. 

“One cannot cure a gangrene with rose-water,” replies Miss 
Bateson forcibly. 

“True, but ”—still more tentatively—‘do not you think our 
arguments are weighty enough in themselves to be even more 
effective if put temperately ? ” 

“No great battle was ever won with wooden swords or pea- 
shooters.” 

“What a born fighter you are, Faustina!” says Althea, 
leaning back for a moment’s rest in her chair, and looking 
with a half-amused and yet whole-hearted admiration up at her 
companion. ‘No doubt you are right—you who have given up 
your whole life to fight this Hydra. It was a grand thing to 
do”—her voice slightly quivering in the ardour of her affec- 
tionate homage. 

“Tt is not grand when you cannot help doing a thing. My 
heart burned within me, as the old Book says; and, grand or 20, 
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it is an easy thing to do, now that I have you to support me with 
your exquisite faith and courage, after having worked alone all 
my life.” 

“ Alone! But you had Miss Lewis.” 

“She was a faddist ; she went her own selfish way. I never 
was so disillusioned about anyone in my life.” 

Althea pauses, once again, in spite of herself, jarred. 

“ How soon do you expect to be disillusioned about me?” 

“How soon? When all the seas run dry.” 

Such a declaration cannot help but be followed by an embrace, 
and then they return to business. 

“ Now that you have given me the heads, told me the sense in 
which you wish these letters answered, I ‘can get through them 
perfectly well by myself. Iam really growing quite expert with 
the typewriter. How long do you expect to be away?” 

“ You may be quite sure as short a time as I possibly can ”—using 
the tone with which in old days that contemptible survival, a man 
in love, was wont to part from his mistress. “I would take you 
with me, only that——” 

“Only that what?” 

“I think it might be premature; as I have explained to you, 
the handful of friends I am going to meet and I are in the habit 
of dealing with a class of subjects which, though they need airing 
badly, I think you are as yet scarcely ripe for the discussion of.” 

“Tam ripening very fast. Well, I am willing to abide by your 
judgment.” 

With an emotional encomium on her sweet persuadeableness, 
Miss Bateson bids her friend farewell; and Althea settles down 


without an instant’s delay to the typewriter. 
* * 


* * * 


Two hours later a man rings the bell of No.4. One would have 
thought that, if he were an intending caller upon Miss Bateson, 
he might have spared himself the trouble of the climb after 
seeing the “Out” appended to her name downstairs. Yet it 
cannot be to Miss Vane that he means to pay that civility: at 
least, there is no look of recognition on her face when she appears 
in the doorway in answer to his summons. But, then, her whole 
manner is so bouleversé, her expression one of such preoccupied 
consternation, that it is quite possible she might have failed to 
recognize her own nearest relatives. 

“I beg your pardon ”—taking off his hat with a very well-bred 
aitr—“TI must apologize for my intrusion; but though I saw that 


Miss Bateson was out, I thought I might leave a message with 
her servant.” 
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“The servant!”—regarding him with a distraught look, 
“‘ Something has happened to her ; she has been taken suddenly ill.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“‘T was afraid to leave her, or would have sent the porter fora 
doctor.” 

“Could I be of any use?” 

“Oh, thank you!”—with an eyebeam of heartfelt relief and 
gratitude—* indeed you could.” 

“Ts it Sarah ?” 

“No; Sarah left a week ago.” 

He smiles slightly—a smile which, were she less flurried, 
might convey to her mind that the tenure of domestic service in 
More Mansions was not apt to be a long one. 

“T was writing in the drawing-room, when I heard a loud noise 
as of something very heavy falling. You know that one hears 
everything very plainly in these Flats, and I rushed into the 
kitchen, and found her lying on the floor, with her head under 
the table.” 

“ With her head under the table?” 

“Yes; I think it must bea fit; but as I have never seen a 
person in a fit, I cannot be sure.” 

She is speaking very rapidly, and her troubled eye casts at him 
a hurried look of inquiry as to whether he may be better informed 
in this branch of science than she. 

“May I come in and have a look at her? I might lift her up, 
and, whatever ails her, I am sure her head ought not to be left 
under the table.” 

They have so far been standing on the threshold, Althea with 
the door in her hand; but she now joyfully gives ground, and, 
fully admitting her deliverer, leads him with precipitate steps to 
the scene of the tragedy. The kitchen—a cupboard in size—is 
seen, when they reach it, to be nearly filled by the prone body of 
a woman, who is stretched flat upon the tiles. From under the 
table proceed stertorous sounds, which prove that at least she is 
not dead. 

“She has been making those dreadful noises ever since I first 
found her,” says Althea in an agitated voice. 

Her companion’s answer is first to stoop over, then kneel down 
on one knee beside, the object of their attention. He lifts her 
head carefully, and looks scrutinizingly into the flushed and 
disfigured features. 

“Ts it a fit?” asks the girl in an awestruck whisper. 

He shakes his head, and replacing the dishevelled head on the 
floor, rises again to his feet. 
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“You need not make yourself uneasy; there is nothing the 
matter with her.” 

“ Nothing the matter with her?” 

“Nothing, beyond being dead drunk.” 

Once again, in defiance of good manners, Althea repeats his 
words, but this time accompanied by a start of shocked horror. 

“Dead drunk! But those awful noises she is making?” 

“They are only snores.” She is struckdumb. “Did you never 
see a woman under the inspiration of gin before?” he asks, with 
an accent of interested curiosity. 

“No—yes—lI suppose so, in the street.” 

“T have seen a good many.” 

“What am I to do with her?” gazing down in stupefaction at 
the vanquished votary of alcohol. “I do not know when—it may 
be quite late—Faus—Miss Bateson will be back.” 

“Tf you will allow me, I will carry this woman into her 
bedroom and lay her on her bed to sleep it off. She will be all 
right when she wakes.” 

“Qh, would you? I should be grateful! But can you manage 
it alone, without help? Let me lift her feet.” 

“Pray do not touch her!”—hastily—“<I am quite up to 
carrying her. She will not be heavy. These sort of women 
never are.” 

He is as good as his word, and, having fished out and grasped 
with adroit strength the recumbent Eliza, bears her in triumph 
to her bower. Though of a wizened East-End type, she is like 
any other perfectly inert mass, a good weight, and for a minute 
after laying her down he draws his breath a little hard. 

“Tam afraid you found her very heavy?” 

“Not at all, thank you.” 

“And you think ”—looking at the still snoring heap with an 
expression in which the compassion tries conscientiously to master 
the disgust, and is not completely victorious—“ that when she 
wakes she will be all right?” 

“Tn all probability.” 

“But supposing that she is not all right? That when she 
wakes up she is still intoxicated? and that she tries to set fire to 
the Flat, or something of the sort? If Miss Bateson is not come 
back, if I am alone, how shall I be able to cope with her?” 

“She will probably not stir before to-morrow morning ; but, if 
you would allow me, I could obviate any danger of the kind you 


fear by staying with you—remaining here till Miss Bateson’s 
return.” 


His proposal makes her look at him—she can scarcely be said 
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to have done so before—in order to see whether the source from 
which this suggestion flows makes it seem a preferable one to the 
alternative of a ¢éte-d-téte with Eliza. Unless “burglar” or 
“murderer” be written in letters of fire upon the brow of the 
proposer, it can scarcely be a less desirable one. Apparently her 
eyes find no such prohibitory sentence inscribed, for she answers 
without any perceptibic hesitation : 

“It would be an act of real Christian charity. But are you 
sure that it is not putting you to inconvenience ?—that you can 
spare the time?” 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

She throws what he thinks, what most people would think, an 
extremely pretty look of silent gratitude at him, and after a 
moment says interrogatively : 

“We need not stay here, need we? In her present state she 
cannot do any harm?” 

“ None.” 

“And the walls are so thin that we should hear in an instant 
if she stopped snoring?” 

“Should we?” 

Without more delay, she leads him away into the drawing-room. 
At her invitation he sits down. She does the same, and at once, 
for the first time, they both begin to feel shy. To neither of 
them is it a very usual sensation. Althea has lived in “the 
world” all her life, and that one scanning look she had cast at 
him but now has revealed to her that, if one can trust to 
appearances, so has he. He is quite aware, with a tickling 
inward amusement, that he had been weighed in the balance 
against a drunken cook; but he feels no resentment. It is 
impossible, since they have probably a long spell of each other's 
undiluted company ahead of them, that they can content them- 
selves with a reciprocal silent appraising. They must find 
topic of conversation; but in their absolute ignorance of each 
other, an ignorance which extends even to their very names, what 
can it be? With the superior ready-wittedness of woman, Althea 
hits upon one. 

“You will excuse my asking, but are you by any chance the 
editor of the Firebrand ?” 

They seem fated to re-echo each other’s utterances : 

“ The editor of the ‘ Firebrand’! Well, no, I am not.” 

In answering he has, or seems to have, flushed slightly, 
transient heat of complexion which in a moment fades into 4 
smile, but which tells her that her “hit” has been anything but 
a “palpable” one. 
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«“ Might I ask you in return why you thought I was?” 

“My reason was a ridiculously inadequate one”—the flush is 
hers now. “You said that you had a message to leave for Miss 
Bateson ; and before she went out she said she hoped the—the 
person we are speaking of would not call in her absence ; so I put 
two and two together.” 

“When one does that, my experience is that they almost 
always make five.” 

“They evidently have in this case.” 

He seems glad of an excuse to laugh—a Jaugh which takes 
him helplessly, like a cough, at intervals throughout the following 
hour, and which he vainly tries to explain away. 

She endeavours with equal futility to palliate her mistake. 

“T need not tell you that I have never seen Mr. I do 
not even know his name. Miss Bateson always speaks of him by 
a—a sobriquet.” 

“Yes, I know she does.” 

His eye rests on the typewriter, and thence flashes back for an 
instant to Althea’s hatless head, drawing the obvious induction 
from both. 

“You are staying with Miss Bateson ?” 

“T am living with her.” 

“Oh, indeed!” 

It is clear that he is trying to keep his words politely colour- 
less, but interested enlightenment will pierce through their 
neutral tint, so much so that Althea cannot forbear putting a 
question in her turn. 

“Did you know my—my predecessor, Miss Lewis?” 

Again that recurrent, helpless laugh seems inclined to master 
him, but instead he masters it. 

“Oh, rather! I beg your pardon—yes, I did know that lady.” 

Miss Vane turns it over in her mind whether it would be 
strictly honourable to the absent to ask this young man what 
her forerunner—a forerunner whose light had evidently gone out 
in darkness, and about whom Faustina maintains for the most 
part a reticence divined to be hostile—was like. She decides that 
it would not. 

“T not only knew Miss Lewis, but ier predecessor.” 

“ Had she a predecessor ?” 

“Oh yes, more than one.” 

Aithea starts slightly. She feels as if a sharp pebble had hit 
her—small, but unexpected. It takes her a moment or two to 
tecover, 


“You are evidently an old acquaintance of Miss Bateson.” 
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“Very old. I have known her since I was in petticoats. Has 
she never mentioned me to you?” 

“She may have done ”—a tiny smile turning up the corners of 
her mouth—“ but you must remember that I P 

“ Of course—of course! May I give you my card?” 

It is a nice and difficult feat in the lesser manners to inform 
yourself as to a person under his or her very nose, but Althea 
though it makes her feel shy, does it gracefully. 

“Thank you ”—laying down the card on the table beside her, 
her consciousness enriched by the knowledge that she is in the 
company of Mr. John Trecothick Drake. “My name is Althea 
Vane.” 

This is good as far as it goes, but at first it does not seem 
going to take them much further. In her world Althea has met 
Drakes, and since her first impression that he belongs to the 
same world as herself has now grown to conviction, he has no 
doubt come across Vanes there; but how he may be related to 
her Drakes is as obscure to her as what affinity she may have to 
his Vanes is to him. 

After a moment she begins, with delicate subtlety that yet 
looks simple, to explore further. 

“You have a West-Country sound.” 

“Yes, I come from Devonshire,” 

“So does Miss Bateson. One always”—smiling—“ has the 
silly notion that two people who inhabit the same county or 
continent must live cheek by jowl.” 

“That is exactly how we did live. Miss Bateson is the 
daughter of—of one of our nearest neighbours.” 

“QOh-h!” 

The “Oh-h!” is thoughtful, lengthened, and expresses en- 
lightenment. If her vis-a-vis, with his high nose, his admirable 
coat, and faultless utterance, differ strangely from such of 
Faustina’s men friends as have hitherto met Althea’s eye and 
ear—friends whose speech is either heavily bebrogued, or gives 
that supremacy which it has lately gained among the masses to 
the vowel J—the explanation lies in the fact of their having 
sported together in childhood among the Devonshire buttercups. 
The thought had certainly crossed her mind—instantly and 
remorsefully chased away for its unworthiness—that he is too 
much like a gentleman to be an intimate of Faustina. 

“Then you know her family ?” 

“Oh yes, of course.” 

“They are, I believe, not—not at all worthy of her? 

“ Has she told you so?” 
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“No-o—oh no, certainly not. She would not condescend to 
say anything in detraction of them beyond—beyond——” 

He waits, politely expectant; but not helping her to a word, 
as he might so easily do, she has to set off upon a remodelled 
sentence. 

“T gathered it from the fact of her having had to leave home 
through her faithfulness to her convictions. If the species of 
persecution to which she was exposed ——” 

“ Persecution !” 

“Yes, persecution ”—firmly. 

He looks upon the floor, and once again she has reason to 
suspect that he is struggling with a laugh. 

“They certainly did not hit it off particularly well.” 

The entire lack of fervour in this utterance brings the blood to 
her face. 

“As far as I have heard, light and darkness never have hit it 
of particularly well since the world began.” 

He lifts his downcast orbs, and looks at her with a pleased 
gravity. 

“Miss Bateson and I are companions in iniquity,” he says 
deliberately. ‘If her family are not worthy of her, neither are 
mine of me.” 

She glances at him with a quickened interest. Hitherto his 
outside advantages have done him rather disservice than otherwise 
with her, as proclaiming him to belong to that régime which she 
has renounced. 

“Do you mean——” 

“T mean——” 


The ting of the electric bell breaks into his answer. Faustina 
has returned. 


Cuapter VI. 


“So that is the new enthusiasm, is it?” 

The collapse of her cook has been explained to Miss Bateson, 
and has been received with that philosophic indifference by which 
she is wont to baffle the lesser blows of fate. 

“She is no loss. Until I find another, we can turn into an 
ABC for food. Is not it a blessing for me”—addressing the 
man—“ that Althea does not care a straw what she eats?” 

Althea’s spirit is not yet so chastened as to escape a slight 
prick of indignation at hearing her Christian name thus made 


free with to a perfect stranger ; and partly to conceal an irritation 
VOL. CX, N 
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of which she is ashamed, partly out of delicacy, she leaves the 
two friends together. 

The man lights a cigarette, and, leaning his shoulder against 
the chimney-piece, gives utterance to the sentence above quoted: 

“So that is the new enthusiasm, is it?” 

“If you choose to put it so”—lighting up too. 

“It is a more comprehensible ardour than the last ; but if you 
will excuse my putting it so, she does not look cut quite on our 
pattern.” 

“ Our !”—with a withering glance at the elegance of his tou 
ensemble, 

“Yes, our! I suppose I may be allowed to have given proofs 
of my right of citizenship, even though a few old clothes survive 
from my unregenerate state. Are you determined never to take 
me to your heart until Iam dressed wholly from a slop-shop?” 
His tone is one of careless intimacy, slightly touched with an 
inoffensive impertinence. 

“However much her outside may belie her——” 

“T am far from objecting to it.” 

“ She zs one of us!” 

“Ts she?” 

“She is prepared to goas far as anybody. She is very keen 
about the Vote, perfectly sound upon the Marriage Question, and 
her opinion of men is, if possible, lower than mine.” 

He receives this last thrust with perfect equanimity. 

“She is a very valuable acquisition. And how long do you 
think she will last?” 

“ Last !” 

“Yes ; how long before she follows poor Lewis to Limbo?” 

The question is a provocative one; but Faustina’s temper is 
nearly, if not quite, up to the level of her nerves and her 
digestion. 

“She asked me that question herself this very day.” 

** And what did you answer?” 

“Tt is not of the least consequence what I answered.” 

He stands thoughtful, the end of his cigarette between his 
finger and thumb. 

“In what direction do you mean to utilize her? She does not 
look much like a hewer of wood or drawer of water.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to be so much interested about her. 
But do not disquiet yourself; she will find her proper sphere.” 

“What is her history ? How did you get hold of her? Is she 
an isolated fact? and if not, how did her relations allow you 
spirit her away ?” 
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“It was no case of spiriting ; she has broken with her family 
deliberately for the sake of her opinions.” 

“Like you!” 

There is a suspicion of the same laugh as had puzzled Althea in 
his voice, but Faustina apparently does not notice it, unless to it 
is due the tartness of her response : 

“Like you, too; only that her vocation is a much more genuine 
one than yours.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Not that you ”’—relenting—“have not given some good 
proofs of your sincerity.” 

“Thank you.” 

“But that paltry levity of yours makes one doubt that you can 
ever be really in earnest about anything.” 

“Thank you. I am growing so surfeited with sweets that I 
think I shall wish you good-evening.” 

Apparently they understand each other, for she lets him go 
without remonstrance. 

“What is the editor of the Firebrand like?” asks Althea that 
same evening, apparently @ propos of nothing. 

“Like! How do you mean?” 

“Like to look at? Is he prepossessing in appearance?” 

Faustina’s wide-awake eyes open even more fully than usual. 

“ Prepossessing ! Good Lord, no! Why should he be? He is 
a man of the people, and he looks it. Why do you ask?” 

“You have mentioned him so often, that I thought it would be 
as well to have some idea of his appearance, in case he called 
when you were out,” replies Miss Vane, not quite candidly. 

Faustina hangs her dark head luxuriously backwards over the 
top of her chair—it is one of her rare moments of inaction—and 
blows the smoke of her cigarette through her nostrils. 

“Prepossessing!” she repeats presently. “Darling, have not you 
yet learnt that we workers have no time to spare for the graces?” 

“Then, your visitor of to-day ’—a slight slowness in bringing 
out the query—* is evidently not a worker ?” 

“He looked a preposterous dandy,” replies Miss Bateson, with 
scorn that yet sounds lenient; “but then, as you know, the 
habits of a lifetime are not shaken off in a day ; and it is Sunday, 
isn't it? Oh yes! the bells here in London never give one a 
chance of forgetting that fact. But despite his silly fopperies, 
there is stuff—yes, real stuff—in John Drake.” 

“How has he shown it?” 


"ee sits up, as if to give a more marked emphasis to her 
reply. 


nw 2 
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“By chucking twenty thousand pounds a year.” Althea has 
sat up, too, her eyes alight with coming admiration. “His 
father owns a chemical factory in the East End, and when John 
found the poisonous conditions under which the hands spent their 
lives, he refused to touch a penny of money wrung from the 
wretchedness of hundreds of his fellow-creatures; and as his 
father entirely declined to listen to any suggestions for bettering 
those conditions, he threw up the whole thing, and old Trecothick 
has since absolutely disinherited him.” 

“Trecothick! I thought his name was Drale !” 

“ His mother was a Drake; and the old sweater was so pleased 
at having married into one of the best Devonshire families that 
he took her name.” 

“Twenty thousand a year!” repeats Althea in an awed voice, 
“How magnificent! And what injustice one does people! ” 

“Do not fall into the other extreme, dearest, and make a hero 
of him! He is still better off than five-sixths of the human race. 
His mother’s money—she died when he was a child—came to him. 
It amounts to several hundreds a year.” 

“Several hundreds! But he gave up many thousands!” 

“Yes, he did; and I am sure I have no wish to minimize the 
sacrifice. I only wanted to guard you against your generous 
tendency to idealize—a tendency by which I have so magnificently 
profited.” 

“He hinted at some vital difference of opinion with his 
family; but I never, never dreamed ”  $She breaks off. 

“ What did he tell you? In what connection did he introduce 
the subject ?” 

“We were talking of you.” 

“Of me? ”—a little sharply. 

“He was saying that he had been wronged by his family in the 
same way as you had been by yours.” 

Faustina’s cheek-bones take on for a second a dim, dark flush. 

“Did he tell you anything more about me?” 

“He said that you were the daughter of one of his nearest 
neighbours.” 

The flush pales into a relieved, dry smile. 

“That was a euphemism. I am the daughter of old Trecothick’s 
bailiff—none of your gentlemen bailiffs, a common working 
farmer. I wonder that John Drake has not known me long 
enough to know that I glory in the class from which I spring. 
If I were not a working woman by necessity, I should certainly be 
one by choice.” e 

Althea acknowledges this noble sentiment by an appreciative 
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fook; but that her thoughts are still rather with the absent 
hero than the present heroine is made plain by her next words: 

“Has he any profession ?” 

“TI believe he used to suppose that he hung about the Law 
Courts, but his real work is in connection with the Settlement 
down at Canning Town. He lives there for months at a time, 
organising meetings, giving lectures, and so forth.” 

“ Appearances are deceitful,” says Althea, with soft thoughtful- 
ress. ‘He does not look like it.” 

“Probably he thinks that you do not look like it, either.” 

The topic drops; but it gives Althea a new feeling towards the 
subject of it when next he appears on her horizon. 

“Darling,” says Faustina, one morning after the union of the 
friends has lasted for a month, “did not you tell me that you 
wished to visit your family? Would not to-day be a good 
opportunity ? I could spare you better to-day than most days, 
because I have a person coming to speak to me on business in the 
afternoon ? ” 

“Business that I am not to hear?” replies Althea, with 
affectionate playfulness at the absurdity of the idea. 

“ Business that you are not to hear! How can you be so 
absurd? My beloved ”’—seeing a look of unaffected surprise on 
Althea’s face at the unwonted tartness of her tone—“ you make 
me wince when you hint at such a possibility as any concealment 
between us, even in play.” 

“To-day will suit me admirably. Dear things!”—with an 
accent of hesitating tenderness. “I do not know whether they 
will care to see me; but I shall be very, very glad to see them 
again.” 

Faustina turns away, having summoned up an expression of 
suffering to her strong face. 

“You need not be jealous,” says the other, laying a reassuring 
band upon her companion’s shoulder. “Fondly as I love them, I 
still think I have chosen the better part.” 

She says it with conviction—says it over to herself on her way 
—even while little waves of expectant, if rather nervous, pleasure 
keep running over her—even when, from the top of her ’bus, she 
sees Aunt Lavinia rolling along Piccadilly in her victoria, un- 
conscious of the eye of her déclassé young relative stooping 
admiringly, yet not enviously, down upon the feathers in her 
bonnet and the little coal-black toy Spitz by her side from her 
vulgar eyrie, 

When the ’bus stops, she steps gingerly down the dirty stair, 
‘atiously guarding her skirts. 
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She has dressed carefully, being anxious not to prejudice her 
family still further against the line of life she has adopted by any 
deterioration in her appearance. 

There is still a short distance to be walked before reaching the 
house, in a good Mayfair street, which the William Botelers have 
taken on lease. The William Botelers! How hard it is to 
picture Clare as one half of “ the William Botelers !” 

As she nears her goal, misgivings get the upper hand of hope 
in her breast. What sort of a welcome will she get? She has 
come unasked. 

After all, how little notice they have taken of her since the 
schism that separated her from them! She has written three— 
or is it four ?—times to Edward, and been answered—for it is an 
answer—by blank silence. 

Fanny has sent her nothing but the conventional love that 
nobody gives and nobody cares to take, in Clare’s last letter; and 
Clare !—Clare’s two letters have had that aroma of sweet, tactful 
kindness which breathes from all her gracious words and deeds; 
but, oh, how unlike they have been to the close-scribbled out- 
pourings of her girlhood, when the sisters happened to be parted 
for even a day! In these she has “writ large,” to hide the 
poverty of her topics, and even so has had to swell one starved 
page by comments on a political incident. Two years ago, what 
world-convulsion not affecting their two selves would have found 
a place in their crowded pages? 

She has reached the door, and her heart beats quickly as she 
rings. How many of these now-alarming dear ones will she have 
to face? William—the excellent, insufferable William—will, 
thank God! be certainly at the Stock Exchange; Edward at 
Balliol, Thomas at Eton. It is only gentle Clare and childish 
Fanny whom she is needlessly bracing her nerves to meet. Yet 
the trepidation of her spirit does not subside as she sits in the 
empty drawing-room, while the butler goes in search of his 
mistress. 

The room is softly brilliant in dazzlingly clean paint and 
gilding, delicate pompadour satin hangings, wedding-presents, 
and countless flowers. It strikes Althea, as she sits there, how 
little time it takes one entirely to change one’s standpoint in life. 
It is scarcely five weeks since she left civilization, and yet it 
is with something of the wondering stare of an inhabitant of 
Poplar or Stratford that she is surveying the pretty luxuries of 
her sister’s room. She has seen scores of such rooms, and knows 
that there exist in London tens of thousands of them, though 
perhaps, as a rule, not quite so clean, since it is only a small 
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minority that have been freshly decorated by an ardent bride- 
oom for his bride. 

« Thee ! this is nice!” 

Clare has entered without her visitor hearing her step, and in a 
second her warm arms are round the runagate. With a sort of sob in 
her throat the latter realizes that Clare, at all events, is all right. 

“Will you have me to luncheon ?” 

“Will I?” 

“ And shall I have the luck to keep you to myself? ” 

The other hesitates. 

“Fanny is here, of course.” 

“Has Fanny begun to count? She never used to do so.” 

“ And Ned is up for the night.” 

“Dear old Ned! How glad I shall be to see him!” 

The ejaculation is a quavering one, and falls rather flat. 

“And I have invited a girl, a friend of his, at his request, to 
meet him.” 

“A girl? Oh!” 

“A very nice girl—Miss Delafield.” 

“Lady Lanington’s daughter ?” 

“Yes ; do not you remember her ball last year when the electric 
light went out?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

For a minute silence falls between them, Althea, and probably 
Clare, too, musing upon the gulf that parts them from that 
darkened entertainment. 

“How pretty your house is!” 

“Tt will be, I hope. We are rather in the rough still.” 

“In the rough !”—smiling sardonically. 

There is perhaps something unintentionally challenging in Miss 
Vane’s tone, for her sister looks frightened. 

“T dare say the expression applied toa room like this sounds 
ridiculously affected to you, who have been seeing so much of the 
‘seamy side’ of life. You would ”—with an apprehensive glance 
towards the door—“ hardly have time to tell me anything about 
it before luncheon—I mean, it would not be worth while to begin, 
would it ?” 

“Do not be afraid. I am not going to begin.” 

She says it with a laugh, but it is a mirth that covers a good 
deal of wounded feeling. hey are both relieved at Fanny’s 
entrance. Fanny is quite glad to see Althea; and so she is to see 
the two luncheon-seeking young men who presently appear; so 
she is to see Miss Delafield. The latter is one of those lofty- 
statured, porcelain-textured, exquisitely groomed young creatures 
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who may be seen on any fine morning, between February and 
August, in considerable numbers, doing infinite credit to their 
country in the shops and on the pavement of Sloane Street. 

Sisters know each other terribly well, and it is obvious to 
the intruding one that Mrs. Boteler’s anxiety as to herself is 
heightened since the arrival of “ Edward’s friend.” Her look 
travels oftener doorwards, and presently Althea sees her slip 
quietly out of the room. She knows as well as if she had been 
told in words that Clare has heard Edward’s foot on the stairs, 
and is hasting to tell him of the culprit’s presence, so that his jaw 
may not drop too perceptibly on catching sight of her. 

The precaution is not so very successful, after all. Nothing can 
be more chilling than the eye and hand with which he salutes her. 
She feels so hurt and mortified that, when they go down to 
luncheon, she chooses a seat as far from him as the size of the 
table will admit. 

She finds herself beside one of the other young men. She 
knows him slightly, but he is so entirely in the dark as to her 
present mode of life, so determined that she is living with her 
sister, it is so impossible to enlighten him without annoying her 
family by her revelation, that their talk is one series of misunder- 
standings on his part, and parrying awkward questions on hers. 
He cannot think what has happened to her, and, as soon as 
courtesy will admit, turns with relief to his other neighbour, 
Fanny. Upon the sunny brooklet of her small glib talix, vaguely 
flattering, as every man who converses with her feels, though 
none could explain why, Althea presently sees and hears him sail 
away twenty knots an hour. 

Since the chair on her left is filled by an old cousin of William 
Boteler’s, who had come in late, and is too much occupied pouring 
scraps of Boteler family news into Clare’s attentive ear to notice 
her, she is left to the enjoyment of her luncheon, which seems to 
her extraordinarily delicious. She reproaches herself for the acute 
pleasure her palate derives from it, contrasting herself with 
Faustina. 

After the ladies have returned to the drawing-room, she finds 
Miss Delafield accosting her, and civilly recalling herself to her 
memory. 

They are both still standing, when, the men having immediately 
followed them, Edward makes straight as a die for the little group. 
At the same moment the youth who had so resolvedly misunder- 
stood Althea at luncheon asks Miss Delafield a question, and she, 


turning a little to answer it, leaves the brother and sister ¢éte-d- 
téte, 
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“Can you spare me a little bit of notice from metal more 
attractive?” Althea asks in a friendly if rather nervous low voice. 

“Yes,” he answers ; “I wish tospeak to you. Would you mind 
coming into the back drawing-room for a moment?” 

She gives a glad assent, and follows him. 

“I am flattered,” she says, with a slight meaning smile thrown 
back towards the room they have left. “This 2s a compliment! 
Dear old boy ! how pleasant it is to see you again!” 

When you have led a person apart with no other design than to 
administer to him or her a pungent snub, it is awkward to have 
the conversation opened in such a spirit as this by the intended 
recipient, and for a moment Edward is taken aback. 

“T will not keep you a moment,” he says in half apology; “ I 
only want to ask a favour of you.” 

“A favour?” 

“Yes, a favour. I saw you just now in conversation with Miss 
Delafield.” 

“Why should not 1 be in conversation with her?” 

He is silent. 

“Tt was she who addressed me, not I her.” 

“Tam not finding fault with you. You have, of course, a 
perfect right to talk to whom you choose. What I was going to 
ask you was, as I told you, a favour.” 

“What favour ? ” 

Her smile has died away, and her voice is dry and hard. 

“It is only that in any future conversation you may have with 
her-——” 

“T have not the slightest desire to have any future conversa- 
tions with her.” 

He reddens. 

“Idare say not. I do not think that you would have much in 
common,” 

“She asked me whether I remembered the electric light going 
out at their ball last year, and I said ‘ Yes, I did.’” 

“All I wished to ask you was that, in case you did talk to her, 
you would refrain from airing your peculiar views to her.” 

Althea turns pale and bites her lip, but the action does not 
succeed in keeping in the gibing answer: 

“You are behind the times. Do not you know that philan- 
thropy is the fashion 2?” 

His retort is not less gibing: 

“Philanthropy! Yes; I was not alluding to philanthropy.” 








Chomas food. 


Between books of the hour that everybody must read, and books 
for all time, become classics, which, it is assumed, everybody has 
read, lies a class of books whose name is legion; appreciated on 
their appearance, well worth reading, yet, in the present genera- 
tion, read by nobody. 

How many, for instance, of those to whom Thomas Hood is 
known as the irrepressible punster of ‘Whims and Oddities, or 
who have read on his monument in Kensal Green the self-selected 
epitaph, “ He sang the Song of the Shirt,” have opened the 
‘Memorials, written by his son and daughter, each of whom 
inherited what the latter used to call “a dash of ink in the 
blood” ?* The ‘Memorials’ were followed by a collected edition 
of Hood’s works, edited, with the minutest and most loving care, 
by his son. It may be questioned whether a selection would not 
have done more for the fame of one who wrote with such facility 
and industry as Hood. But the memoirs and the works, read side 
by side, afford a perfect portrait of the man, in whose tempera- 
ment, as well as in whose writings, the springs of pathos and 
humour, of mischievous fun and tragic melancholy, were often 
inextricably blended. 

Thomas Hood was born in 1799, in the Poultry, where his 
father, the author of some forgotten novels, carried on a successful 
business as a bookseller, and was “one of the very first, if not the 
first,” to open the book trade with America. Mr. Hood died 
suddenly, while comparatively young, leaving a widow and six 
children scantily provided for. Thomas was apprenticed to his 
uncle, Robert Sands, the engraver, but the sedentary work was 
injurious to his weak constitution, and he was sent to Scotland to 


* Frances Freeling Hood, afterwards Mrs. Broderip, wrote a charming 
collection of verse and prose called ‘Wayside Fancies,’ and some very 
graceful stories for children. “Tom Hood the Younger,” well known as 
the editor of Fun, also wrote musical verse and many novels. 
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recruit. During the two years spent there, he first appeared in 
print in the Dundee Advertiser, then edited by Mr. Rintoul (a 
name afterwards well known in connection with more important 
publications), and he was only twenty-one when he was placed 
on the staff of the London Magazine, which had become the 
property of some friends of Hood, in consequence of the death of 
its editor.* This appointment led to acquaintance, in many cases 
ripening into warm friendship, with Charles Lamb, John Hamilton 
Reynolds, Hartley Coleridge, Julius Hare, the clever but infamous 
Wainwright (“Janus Weathercock”),t and many other literary 
men. Keats and the Dilkes, Hood met at the house of the elder 
Reynolds, who was head writing-master at Christ’s Hospital, and 
whose daughter, Jane, Hood subsequently married. 

Many years later, in his ‘Literary Reminiscences,’ Hood dwelt 
lovingly on those old times, when writers he had long admired in 
the spirit were present to him in the flesh, when he had “the 
delight of listening to their wit and wisdom from their own lips, 
of gazing on their faces and grasping their hands.” First on the 
list stood 


“A figure remarkable at a glance, with a fine head on a small, spare 
body, supported by two almost immaterial legs. He looked a literary 
modern antique, a new-old author, a living anachronism, contemporary at 
once with Burton the Elder and Colman the Younger.” 


His walk, Hood says, was “ plantigrade,” his smile one of “ the 
blandest and sweetest that ever brightened a manly countenance.” 
Hood first met him at the office of the London Magazine, and on 
the editor saying, when inviting him to dinner, “ We shall have a 
hare,” the stammering reply, ‘“ And—and—and—many friends!” 
at once proclaimed Charles Lamb. Hood made several fruitless 
attempts to improve the acquaintance, and had “given up all 
hope, when, sitting sick and sad in my bedroom, racked with 
theumatism, the well-known quaint figure in black walked in 
without any formality, and with a cheerful ‘ Well, boy, how are 
you?’” Thenceforward they were close friends, and at Cole- 
brooke Cottage, where the Lambs were then living, Hood met 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. The conversation of the former dis- 
appointed him; that of the latter he calls 


“glorious music, of the never-ending, still-beginning kind; and you did 
not wish ittoend. It was rare flying, as in the Nassau Balloon, you knew 
not whither, nor did you care. Like his own bright-eyed mariner, 
* John Scott, who was killed in a duel. 


_ t Believed to have poisoned more than one relation for the sake of 
iusurances on their lives. 
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Coleridge had a spell in his voice that would not let you go. To describe 
my own feeling afterwards, I had been carried, spiralling, up to heaven 
by a whirlwind intertwisted with sunbeams, giddy and dazzled, but not 
displeased, and had then been rained down again with a shower of mun. 


dane stocks and stones, that battered out of me all recollection of what I 
had heard!” * 


A fine contrast to Lamb in appearance was 


“the full-bodied poet, with his waving white hair, and his face round, 
ruddy, and unfurrowed as a holy friar’s. . . . What a model, methought, 
as I watched and admired ‘ the old man eloquent,’ for a Christian bishop! 
but he was, perhaps, scarcely orthodox enough to be trusted with a mitre 
—at least, some of his voluntaries would have frightened an everyday 
congregation from their propriety. Amongst other matters of discourse, 
he spoke of the strange notions some literal-minded people form of the 
joys of Heaven; for instance, he said, ‘there are persons who place the 
whole angelic beatitude in the possession of a pair of wings to flap about 
with, like a sort of celestial poultry.” 


Describing a London Magazine dinner, Hood says that on the 
right-hand of the editor sat Elia of the pleasant smile and quick 
eyes (Procter said “they looked as if they could pick up pins and 
needles”), and next to him the Northamptonshire peasant-poet, 
Clare, “ who, in his bright, grass-coloured coat and yellow waist- 
coat (there were greenish stalks, too, under the table) looked a 
very cowslip.” These neighbours became very friendly, and as 
they walked home arm-in-arm down the Strand there arose the 
frequent cry, “Look at Tom and Jerry! ‘There go Tom and 
Jerry!” Clare in his green coat and Lamb in his black reminding 
the Cockney wits of Hawthorn and Logic in ‘Life in London.’ 
Allan Cunningham, Cary, and “the kindly Procter,” are each 
recorded; and then follows the fragile, shadowy, ghost-like 
De Quincey, who “looks, thinks, writes, talks, walks, eats and 
drinks philosophically—i.c. deliberately.” The tide of his dis- 
course “ flows like Denham’s river, ‘Strong without rage, without 
oerflowing full.’” Into Hood’s recollections step Sir Walter 
Scott and Mrs. Siddons, who meet and shake hands before Martin's 
“Nineveh,” at the private view. Scott and Hood had some 
personal intercourse later, and, referring to the ‘Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ the latter said he had visited the Linn of Campsie, the 
scene of Conachar’s catastrophe. 


“Perhaps,” he continues, “Scott divined what had really occurred— 
that the Linn, as a cataract, had greatly disappointed me; for he smiled 
and shook his head archly, and said he had since seen it himself, and was 
rather ashamed of it. ‘But I fear, Mr. Hood, I have done worse than that 


* *Hood’s Own,’ edit. 1861, vol. i., p. 560. 
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before now, in finding a monastery where there was none to be found, 
though there was plenty’—here he smiled again—‘of the Carduus 
Benedictus, or Holy Thistle.’” 


In 1821 appeared a fine fragment, “The Sea of Death,” 
beginning :— 
“Methought I saw 
Life swiftly treading over endless space 
And at her footprint, but a bygone pace, 
The ocean Past, which, with increasing wave, 
Swallowed her steps like a pursuing grave. 
Sad were my thoughts, that anchored silently 
On the dead waters of that passionless sea, 
Unstirred by any touch of living breath. 
Silence hung over it, and drowsy Death, 
Like a gorged seabird, slept with folded wings 
On crowded carcasses—sad passive things, 
That wore the thin grey surface like a veil 
Over the calmness of their features pale.” * 


To this period also belongs that triumph of imaginative delinea- 
tion, “Lyeus the Centaur,’ which Hartley Coleridge charac- 
terized, in a letter to Hood, as “a work absolutely unique in its 
line, such as no man has written, or could have written, but 
yourself.” The horror of the half-man, half-brute, whose heart 
is yet wholly human, when the child he is caressing holds a 
handful of grass to his lips, recognizing in him only the animal, 
would be a fine subject for an imaginative painter. 

May, 1824, saw Hood married to Jane Reynolds, 


“a woman,” writes her daughter, “ of cultivated mind and literary tastes, 
well suited to him as a companion. He had such confidence in her judg- 
ment that he read, and re-read, and corrected with her every line that he 
wrote. Many of his articles were dictated to her, and her ready memory 
supplied him with references and quotations.” 


Mrs. Hood’s first letter after her marriage was addressed to her 
husband's sisters, and in it she says prettily— 


“T hope you will all think that I am your sister indeed, ever ready to 
show you the affection of one, and eager to be beloved by youall. The 
love 1 bear for one you all love, and the happiness that I experience in 
being his wife, will always make me look upon you with affection. . . . I 
am getting serious, but you will forgive me, I hope, for my heart is very 
full, and if I touch it the happiness will overflow.” t 


The Reynolds family did not look cordially on the marriage 
because of the uncertain health and prospects of the bridegroom ; 


* “Works of Thomas Hood,’ Moxon, 1862, vol. i, p. 64. 
t ‘Memorials of Thomas Hood,’ edit. 1869, p. 31. 
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but though few couples have ever been more sorely tried than the 
Hoods by suffering and anxiety, their home was made happy to 
the very end by the love in which the young bride rejoiced. 

A book called ‘Pen and Pencil,’ by Mrs. Balmanno, gives an 
account of an evening spent with the Hoods in their early married 
life, when Charles and Mary Lamb, and Lamb’s beloved Fanny 
Kelly, were also present. 


> 


“In outward appearance,” we are told, “ Hood conveyed the idea of a 
clergyman. His figure slight, and invariably dressed in black; his face 
pallid—the complexion delicate and features regular. His countenance 
bespeaking sympathy by its sweet expression of melancholy and suffering.” 


Miss Kelly having given an irresistibly amusing specimen of 
her last part—a lady’s maid personating her mistress— 


“Mrs. Hood’s eyes sparkled with joy as she saw the effect it produced 
on her husband, whose pale face, like an illuminated mask, shone with 
fun and humour. Never was happier couple than the Hoods... . Mrs. 
Hood was a most amiable woman—of excellent manners, and full of 
sincerity and goodness. She perfectly adored her husband, tending him 
like a child, whilst he with unbounded affection delighted to yield 
himself to her guidance. Nevertheless, he loved to tease her with jokes 
and whimsical accusations, which were only responded to by, ‘ Hood, 
Hood, how can yourun on so?’ ‘Perhaps you don’t know,’ said he, ‘that 
Jane’s besetting weakness is a desire to appear in print, and be thought 
a Blue?’ His wife coloured and gave her usual reply, then observed 
laughingly, ‘Hood does not know one material from another. He thinks 
this dress is a blue cotton.’ On looking at it I saw it was a very pretty 
blue silk.” 


Mrs. Balmanno adds that her young hostess had the art of 
arranging “picture suppers,” so brightened with flowers and 
fruit that a Flemish artist would have exulted in painting them 
—and at a time when table decoration was undreamt of in most 
middle-class households. On this particular occasion Hood sang 
his own comic song, “If you go to France, be sure you learn the 
lingo,” “with inexpressible gravity in the upper part of his face, 
and his mouth twitching with smiles, his pensive manner and 
feeble voice making it doubly ludicrous.” 

Many of Hood’s sweetest poems were inspired by his wife. To 
her, in the dawn of their affection, he addressed the charming 
song, “I love thee, I love thee, ’tis all that I can say,” and the 
less known “ Birthday Verses ” :— 


“Good-morrow to the golden morning, 
Good-morrow to the world’s delight— 
I’ve come to bless thy life’s beginning, 

Since it makes my own so bright.” 
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To her, when many sorrows had only deepened their love and 
drawn them closer together, he wrote :— 


“Still glides the gentle streamlet on 
With shifting current, new and strange. 
The water that was here is gone, 
But those green shadows never change. 
* x * + * * 
“So, love, however time may flow, 
Fresh hours pursuing those that flee, 
One constant image still shall show 
My tide of life is true to thee.” 


Once, in his later poems, there is a cry of pain, wrung from a 
bleeding heart :— 


“Ts there a bitter pang for love removed, 
Oh God! The dead love doth not cost more tears 
Than the alive, the loving, the beloved— 
Not yet, not yet beyond all hopes and fears! 
Would I were laid under the shade 
Of the calm grave, and the long grass of years,— 


“That love might die with sorrow. I am sorrow, 
And she who loves me tenderest doth press 
Most poison from my cruel lips, and borrow 
Only new anguish from the old caress. 
Oh, this world’s grief hath no relief 
In being wrung from a great happiness. 


“Would I had never filled thine eyes with love, 
For love is only tears. Would I had never 
Breathed such a curse-like blessing as we prove. 
Now, if Farewell could bless thee, I would sever! 
Would I were laid under the shade 
Of the cold tomb and the long grass for ever.” 


But such despair was, with Hood’s loving and heroically patient 
spirit, only a passing mood. One of the last songs he wrote 
reflects his wife’s influence over him more faithfully :— 


“Those eyes that were so bright, love, 
Have now a dimmer shine— 
But all they’ve lost in light, love, 
Was what they gave to mine. 
Yet still those orbs reflect, love, 
The beams of former hours— 
That ripened all my joys, love, 
And tinted all my flowers. 
* * * & * . 
“That brow was smooth and fair, love, 
That looks so shaded now— 
But for me it bore the care, love, 
That spoilt a bonny brow. 
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And though no longer there, love, 
The gloss it had of yore, 

Still Memory looks and dotes, my love, 
Where Hope admired before.” 


A community of tastes and pursuits closely united Hood and 
his brother-in-law, J. H. Reynolds, and together they published, 
in 1825,‘ Odes and Addresses to Great People,’ of which Coleridge 
wrote to Lamb :— 


“My dear Charles, it was certainly by you, or under you, or una cum 
you. I know none of your frequent visitors capacious or assimilatiye 
enough of your converse to have reproduced you so honestly, . . . The 
puns are nine in ten good, many excellent, the Newgatory transcendant!* 
And then the exemplum sine exemplo of a volume of personalities and 
contemporaneities without a single line that could inflict the infinitesimal 
of an unpleasance on any man in his senses! . . . then moreover and 
besides, to speak with becoming modesty, excepting my own self who is 
there but you who could write the musical lines and stanzas that are 
intermixed ? ” ¢ 


That last question is charmingly characteristic. 

The death of Hood’s father had been followed at no long 
interval by that of his mother, and of the favourite sister of whom 
he wrote the exquisite lines :— 


“We watched her breathing through the night, 

Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro... . 

Our very hopes belied our fears— 
Our fears our hopes belied : 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


Hood’s connection with the London Magazine did not last long, 
but it confirmed his conviction that his true vocation was 
literature, and henceforward his pen was never at rest. It is only 
possible here to point to a few of the more striking instances of 
his marvellous versatility. The first series of ‘Whims and 
Oddities’ appeared in 1826, and contained, in startling contrast 
to such ballads as “ Faithless Sally Brown,” where nearly every 


* “T like your chocolate, good Mistress Fry, 
I like your cookery in every way; 
I like the pity in your full brimmed eye, 
I like your carriage and your silken grey; 
Your dove-like habits and your silent preaching; 
But I don’t like your Newgatory teaching.” ; 
“ A Friendly Epistle to Mrs. Fry in Newgate.” ‘ Works,’ vol. i. p- 161. 
+ ‘Memorials,’ edit. 1869, p. 27. 
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line has its mad pun, the Heine-like grimness of “ The Last Man,” 
and “ Death’s Ramble.” The second series followed in 1827, and 
was also a jumble of prose and verse, of breathless puns, and such 
touching and musical lines as those beginning :— 


“She’s up and gone, the graceless girl, 

And robbed my failing years ; 

My blood before was thin and cold, 
But now ’tis turned to tears. 

My shadow falls upon my grave, 
So near the brink I stand— 

She might have stayed a little yet, 
And led me by the hand!” 


The same year saw the publication of “The Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies,’ appropriately dedicated to Lamb, who must 
have revelled in its quaint and graceful fancies, though the public 
(which had devoured the volume of ‘ Oddities,’) received it so 
coldly, that Hood bought up the copies lingering on the book- 
sellers’ shelves, “to save them from the butter-shops.” The 
poem embodies the pleadings of the fairies with Saturn, who is 
bent on mowing them down with his cruel scythe, which slays all 
sweet and joyous things; and then expresses their gratitude to 
“Time’s famous rival till the final date ”°—Shakespeare—who 
intervenes between the elves and their foe, and promises them 
immortality. No extract can do justice to the lavish flow of 
charming images in which the fairies describe their daily tasks, 
cherishing the frail buds, teaching the birds their carols, 
“Training the young boughs airily to bend, And show blue 


snatches of the sky between”; but one delightful fancy we must 
find room for :— 


“Sometimes we cast our shapes, and in sleek skins 
Delve with the timid mole that aptly delves 
From our example. So the spider spins, 
And eke the silkworm, patterned by ourselves. 
Sometimes we travail on the summer shelves 
Of early bees, and busy toils commence, 
Watched of wise men, that know not we are elves, 
But gaze and marvel at our stretch of sense, 
And praise our human-like intelligence.” * 


The better-known “ Hero and Leander,” dedicated to Coleridge, 
and contained in the same volume, has many passages which would 


* Miss Landon, writing to Jerdan, says of this volume: “I do not 
know when I have been so delighted as I have with Mr. Hood, full of 
deep and natural thoughts, expressed under the most poetical images.” 
She foresees that the poem will not be popular, owing to “a want of 


human interest,” but concludes—“ Still, Mr. Hood is a darling, and his 
book a treasure.” 
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have done no discredit to Keats, such as the description of 
Leander :— 
“Steering as if to dim eternity— 
Like Love’s frail ghost departing with the dawn, 
A failing shadow in the twilight drawn.” 


In the “ Ode to Melancholy,” certainly set in the most solemn of 
keys, and sustaining it throughout, there is a curious instance of a 
wholly unconscious pun, which yet might rank amongst Hood's 
finest, from its blending of pathos and grim humour :— 


*‘Is’t not enough to vex our souls, 
And fill our eyes, that we have set 
Our love upon a rose’s leaf, 
Our hearts upon a violet? 
Blue eyes, red cheeks, are frailer yet, 
The roses bud and bloom again, 
But Love may haunt the grave of Love, 
And watch the mould in vain... 
Forgive, if somewhile I forget, 
In woe to come, the present bliss. 
As frighted Proserpine let fall 
Her flowers at sight of Dis. 
The sunniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid... 
Even the sweet extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust, 
Like the sweet blossoms of the May 
Whose fragrance ends in must.” 


The italics, of course, are our own. 

Puns always seemed to flow from Hood’s pen as easily as the 
ink with which they were written ; unlike most people who have 
to put their talents to commercial use, he punctuated his private 
letters with them. Writing to Mr. Balmanno from Brighton, 
where he was sent when crippled by rheumatic fever, he says :— 


“T hear the waves constantly, like the woodpeckers tapping the hollow 
beach. Jane says there is something solemn and religious in its music, 
and to be sure the sea is the psalter element. Hobbling along the beach 
to-day the surge gave me an extempore foamentation of the feet and 
ankles,” etc. 


The then Duke of Devonshire, whose boundless generosity 
earned him the name of “the kindest-hearted of the great, 
extended to Hood, unasked, the help that no literary man ever 
sought from him in vain. Hood supplied titles for the “sham 
books” which disguised a staircase door in the library at Chats- 
worth ; some of them were absurdly ingenious, such as “ Manfredi. 
Translated by Defoe”; “Lamb’s Recollections of Suett”; “0 
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the Affinity of the Death Watch and Sheep Tick”; “ Pygmalion. 
By Bacon” ; “‘ Mackintosh, McCulloch, and Macaulay on Almacks ” ; 
“John Knox on Death’s Door”; “Peel on Bell’s System ”; 
“Johnson’s Contradictionary”; ‘‘Cook’s Specimens of the Sand- 
wich Tongue”; “Cursory Remarks on Swearing”; “ McAdam’s 
Views in Rhodes,” and so on. 

In 1882 Hood took “ Lake House,” Wanstead, a most pictur- 
esque, charming, and inconvenient residence. 

“Tt had formerly been a sort of banqueting-hall to Wanstead Park, and 
the rest of the house was sacrificed to the one great room, which had a 
chimney-piece carved in fruit and flowers by Gibbons, a painted ceiling, 
and quaint Watteau-like pictures of the seasons panelled in the walls. 
But it was all in a shocking state of repair, and in the twilight the rats 
used to come and peep out of the holes in the wainscot. There were two 
or three windows on each side, while a door in the middle opened on to a 
flignt of steps leading into a pleasant wilderness of a garden infested with 
hundreds of rabbits from the warren close by. In the midst of the garden 


lay the lake from which the house took its name, surrounded by huge 
masses of rhododendrons.” 


It was an ideal home for a poet, but not for an invalid; Hood’s 
health suffered—and all too soon cares and disappointments 
(culminating in the failure of a firm by whose collapse he was one 
of the greatest sufferers) gathered to a climax, from which he was 
urged to relieve himself by becoming a bankrupt. But, as he 
said, a sense of honour forbade such a course, and he “ determined 
to try whether he could not score off his debts as effectually with 
his pen as with the legal whitewash.” He sold everything he 
possessed, handing the proceeds over to his creditors, and taking 
with him only a little advance on his future work, started for 
Coblentz, where Mrs. Hood and his two children were to join him 
as soon as her health would allow. Hood had a frightful passage to 
Rotterdam ; at midnight he went on deck and found four men at 
the helm, who were presently torn away from it by a terrific sea 
which swept the deck. Eleven vessels were lost that night, but 
the Lord Melville escaped. “Steam, I think, saved us,” writes 
Hood to his wife; “you ought to offer up a golden kettle some- 
where.” “Get yourselves strong,” he continues- -himself seldom 
free for a day from pain and weakness, and now beginning life 
over again, in a strange land, of whose language he was struggling 
hard to acquire phrases enough to save him from pantomime— 
. there is still a happy future. Fix your eyes forward on our 
meeting, my best and dearest. We do not bid England a very 
long good-night. The less treasure I have elsewhere the more I 
feel the value of those I have within my heart.” He then tells 
her which of the London fashions will be correct at Coblentz, and 

0 2 
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jokes about Mrs. Dilke’s German. But when they were re-unitel 
at Cologne Mrs. Hood wrote to the wife of the good physician 
Dr. Elliot, whose skill and care did so much to make life possibk 
to them, “I scarcely knew Hood, he looked so very ill”; and 
illness followed, during which, between agony and the heroic 
treatment of German doctors, he nearly died. Yet in his lette 
to Dilke a day or two after the crisis the following passag 
occurs :— 


“Our servant knows a few words of English, and Jane wanted a fowl 
to boil for me. Now she has a theory that the more she makes he 
English un-English the more it must be like German. Jane begins ly 
showing Gradle a word in the dictionary. Gradle: Ja !—yees—hiinne- 
hen. Ja! yes. Jane (a little through her nose): Henn—num—hen 
Yes—yaw. Can you geet a fowl—fool—foal, to boil—bile—bowl for 
dinner? Gradle: Hot wasser? Jane: Yaw in pit, pat, pot, eh? Gradk 
(a little off the scent again): Ja, nien—wasser, pot, hot—nein. Jane: Ya 
no—good to eeat—chicken—cheeking—choking ; bird—bard—beard—lap 
eggs—hune, hein, hin. Broth—soup—poultry! Gradle (quite at fault): 
Pfeltrigchth—nein! Jane (in despair): What shall I do! And Hoi 
won’t help me, he only laughs. This comes of leaving England! (St 
casts her eyes across the street at the Governor’s poultry-yard, and: 
bright thoaght strikes her.) Here, Gradle, come here—comb hair. Lot 
dare, you see things walking, henn, wacking about—things with feathen, 
fathers, feethers. Gradle (hitting it off again): Feathers—faders—alu! 
Sedders, ja, ja, yees, sie bringen fedders. Ja! Jane echoes: Fedders—ys 
—yaw, yaw! Exit Gradle, and in turee-quarters of an hour retum 
triumphantly with two bundles of stationers’ quills. This is a fact.” 


We may be quite sure the laugh compensated Hood for the los 
of his chicken broth. Between attacks of pain which deprived his 
of breath and consciousness Hood was working with pen and pentl 
at the Comic Annual, and writing reviews, poems—anything whit! 
could help him, as he wrote to the friend who was managing li 
finances—“ to fight the good fight. I mean nothing short 
payment in full—no composition!” One of the ballads is calld 
“The Desert-born,” and in it Lady Hester Stanhope, mysti 
imperious, and imperative as in life, brings the gentle shrinky 
invalid an Arab steed— 


“With lightning eyes, and thunder mane, and hurricanes of lege 
Tempestuous tail—to picture him description vainly begs! 
His fiery nostrils send forth clouds of smoke instead of breath- 
Nay, was it not a horse that bore the grisly shape of Death?” 


In vain the poet pleads— 


“TI cannot ride; there’s something in a horse 
That I can always honour, but I never could endorse. 
To speak still more commercially, in riding I am quite 
Averse to running long, and apt to be paid off at sight. ... 
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cian Or if you please in artist terms, I never went a-straddle 
ssible On any horse without ‘a want of keeping’ in the saddle! 
a The lady smiled, as houris smile adown from Turkish skies, 
' a And beams of cruel kindness shone within her hazel eyes. 
Leroie ‘Stranger,’ she cried, ‘ or rather say my nearest, dearest friend, 
letter There’s something in your eyes, your hair, and that high instep’s bend 
S8age That tells me you're of Arab race, whatever spot of earth, 
Cheapside, or Bow, or Stepney, had the honour of your birth!’” 


a for! The steed prances round Hood in fearsome friendliness— 


a “And oh! it is no fable, but at every look I cast, 


Seed Her restless legs seemed twice as long as when I saw them last. 

alien When lo! to bring my horrid fate at once into the brunt, 

wy Two Arabs seized me from behind, two others in the front. 

Grad And ere a muscle could be strung to try a strife forlorn, 

ste I found myself, Mazeppa-like upon the Desert-born! 

1—lay Allah il Allah! rose the shout, and starting with a bound, 

fault) The dreadful creature cleared at once a dozen yards of ground. 

| Hood And grasping at her mane with both my cold convulsive hands 

1 (She Away we flew, away, away, across the shifting sands!” 

ee After an extremely powerful description of a wild ride by “ the 

cathen AE roaring Syrian Sea,” a grey granite rock towers before the hapless 
rider :— 


“Nine strides and then a louder beat that warned me of her spring— 
I felt her rising in the air like eagle on the wing. 
But oh the crash! The hideous shock! The million sparks around 
Her hindmost hoofs had struck the crest of that prodigious mound! 
Wild shrieked the headlong Desert-born—or was it demons’ mirth ? 
One second more, and man and steed rolled breathless on the earth ! 
For over me lay powerless and still as any stone, 
The corse that erst had so much fire, strength, spirit of its own.... 
With pain unspeakable I fetched the fragment of a breath— 
Not vital air enough to frame one short and feeble sigh ; 
Yet even that I loathed because it would not let me die. 
Oh slowly, slowly, slowly on, from feeble night till morn, 
Time flapped along, with leaden wings, across that waste forlorn. 
I cursed the hour that brought me first within this world of strife— 
A sore and heavy sin it is to scorn the gift of life— 
But who hath felt a horse’s weight oppress his labouring breast ? 
Why—any who has had, like me, the nightmare on his chest!” 


The “ Ode to Rae Wilson, Esq.,” who had persistently attacked 
Hood on the score of the “profaneness and ribaldry” of his 
Writings, contains some noticeable instances of that union of force, 
fun, and harmonious fancy which gives the poet a place of his 
own in English literature. After the oft-quoted lines— 


“TI love my neighbour far too well, in fact, 
To call and twit him with a godly tract, 
That’s turned by application to a libel. 
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My heart ferments not with the bigot’s leaven, 
All creeds I view with toleration thorough, 
And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As anybody’s rotten borough ”— 


comes the lovely passage :— 


“T have been ‘where bells have knolled to church.’ 
Dear bells! how sweet the sound of village bells 
When on the undulating air they swim! 
Now loud as welcomes, faint, now as farewells— 
Aud trembling all about the breezy dells 
As fluttered by the wings of cherubim. 
Meanwhile the bees are chanting a low hymn; 
And, lost to sight, the ecstatic lark above 
Sings, like a soul beatified, of love.” 


In the letters on “Copyright and Copywrong,” contributed to 
the Athenzum, Hood pays a splendid tribute to the love of books, 
to which he owes— 


“A debt so immense as not to be cancelled, like that of Nature, by 
death itself. I owe to it something more than my earthly welfare. 
Adrift early in life upon the great waters, as pilotless as Wordsworth’s blind 
boy afloat in the turtle shell—if I did not come to shipwreck it was that in 
default of paternal guidance I was rescued like the Ancient Mariner by 
guardian spirits, ‘each one a lovely light,’ who stood as beacons to my 
course. Infirm health and a natural love of reading happily threw me 
into the company of poets, philosophers, dnd sages, to me good angels 
and ministers of grace. From these silent instructors, from these mild 
monitors, I learnt something of the Divine and more of the Human 
religion. They were my interpreters in the House Beautiful of God, and 
my guides among the Delectable Mountains of Nature. They reformed 
my prejudices, chastened my passions, tempered my heart, purified my 
tastes, elevated my mind, and directed my aspirations. I was lost ina 
chaos of crude fancies, obscure impulses and bewildering doubts, when 
these bright intelligences called my mental world out of darkness like a 
new creation, and gave it two great lights—Memory and Hope—the past 
for a moon, and the future for a sun.” 


Hood’s ‘ Up the Rhine,’ a tour described in letters home from 
the various members of the party—a malade imaginaire, a lady's 
maid, and so on—was extremely popular, the first edition being 
exhausted in a fortnight. But it is not a hundredth part 60 
entertaining as his own letters to the Dilkes and Elliots. They 
brim over with fun, but are not satisfactory for quotation, as the 
genial nonsense flows on, gathering point as it goes, until page 
after page of print is filled. German medical treatment amused 
the Hoods greatly: when Mrs. Hood was suffering from inflam- 
mation of one eye— 


“In rushes our maid, and, without any warning, suddenly envelopes 
her head in a baker’s meal-sack, hot out of the oven! prescribed as 4 
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gudorific, and the best thing in the world for an inflamed eye. What 
between the suddenness of the attack, and her strong sense of the fun of 
the thing, Jane lay helplessly laughing for awhile, and heard Gradle coax 
off the children with—‘ Coom schin babie! Coom schine Fannischen! 
Mamma kranke !’” 


The doctor attacked the same eye with leeches, afterwards 
sending in this bill: “To his Lady, to put blood-suckers at your 
eye, Six shillings.” 

Hood’s most intimate friend and constant companion while at 
Coblentz* was a young German officer (English on the mother’s 
side) named De Franck ; the two men, accompanied by Mrs. Hood 
and Miss Von Biern, made an excursion to Lahnstein, the ladies 
exploring, whilst the others went fishing. 


“ All of a sudden I missed De Franck,” writes Hood, “ but spied him at 
last up to his neck between two rocks. When he came out he made the 
best Jay figure for a River God imaginable, for German sporting jackets 
have an infinity of pockets, and there was a separate jet of water from 
every one, as well as from his sleeves, trousers, and each spout of his long 
drowned moustaches. He did not seem much improved when he returned 
from the inn wearing a suit of the landlord’s, who, though twice as tall, 
was not half so stout. However, we did not care for appearances, for we 
thought nobody would notice him. But we were mistaken. The land- 
lord’s dog sniffed a robbery, insisted on stripping his master's counterfeit, 
and had to be pulled off vi et armis. The landlord, much distressed, 
made a thousand apologies. He was a very obliging, honest fellow, and 
certainly deserved better than to be paid with his own money, out of his 
owa waistcoat pocket, by De Franck, as we discovered afterwards!” 


While this riverside comedy was enacted the ladies very 
narrowly escaped tragedy. ‘They visited the ruined castle of 
Lahneck, and had climbed to the topmost platform of the tower, 
when half a dozen of the highest steps crashed down to the base 
of the ruins, and Mrs. Hood and her friend were imprisoned for 
one hour, which they very naturally described as six. They were 
followed and rescued; but Hood turned the incident into an 
admirably told story, in which the victims perish, unmissed and 
undiscovered. 

In the autumn of 1836, Hood was collecting material for a 
book on Germany, and, the regiment of his friend De Franck 
being ordered to Bromberg, it was arranged that Hood should 
march with the officers as a guest, passing near Berlin, and 
through Kiistrin, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Breslau, Dresden, and 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. He had to buy a horse (no longer a 
hight-mare), and the captain (who had translated the ‘Dream of 


* His full address, Hood explains with great glee, was, literally 
translated, “ At Mr. Devil’s, in the Old Grave.” 
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Eugene Aram’ into German) made him very welcome, and assigned 
him quarters with De Franck. A curious experience for 9 
valetudinarian London author! The regiment marched about 
twenty English miles for three days, and then rested for one, 
“TI rode so well,” Hood proudly tells his wife, “as to pass muster 


for a trooper.” At Nichel the friends were quartered on the 
burgomaster— 


‘“‘ whose civic robe was a sheepskin with the wool inward, the usual wintry 
dress in these bleak parts. I told my host I was an English burgomaster, 
so we kept up a great mutual respect and fellowship. ... Every time 
I went to the window a whole group in sheepskins—like baa-lambs on 
their hind legs—pointed me out to each other and took a good stare. At 
leaving, the burgomaster told me he had heard of Flanders, and wanted 
to know if it was money like florins? There was a Worship for you!” 


The Duke of Cumberland heard of Hood’s adventures, and asked 
De Franck “who that gentleman was who marched with his 
regiment?” On being informed, his son Prince George (after- 
wards King of Hanover) spoke so cordially of Hood that he left 
his card on the prince. “It is a sad pity, but he is quite blind. 
A fine young man, and very amiable.” 

At the close of this most unusual tour Hood writes to his 
wife :— 


“T seem to have scarcely had an inconvenience, certainly not a hard- 
ship, and it will ever be a pleasant thing for me to remember. I like 
little troubles; I do not covet too flowery a path. By-the-bye, I have 
some dried flowers for my flower-loving Fanny, gathered at odd, out-of- 
the-way places. I will show her where on the map, when I return.” 


He concludes, with the enthusiastic tenderness he always shows 
for her :— 


“Bless you, bless you again and again, my dear one, my only one, my 
one as good as a thousand to your old unitarian in love, T. H.” 


This was the last excursion on which Hood showed any 
semblance of health. He caught a severe cold during a night 
journey from Frankfort to Mayence in an open coupé, and the 
later letters record increasing illness, beginning with cough and 
hemorrhage immediately on his return to Coblentz. Through 
it all he worked on, as he said, “ Willy nilly, well or illy,” always 
cheerily. When any special work like the Comie Annual was 
completed and sent to England, there was a festive supper for 
the husband and wife, at which they toasted absent friends in 
lemonade, or “Jane’s ginger wine.” And if the children were 
awake they were taken out of bed and allowed to join the party. 

By this time Hood found the difficulties and delays occasioned 
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by carrying on his work at such a distance from London in- 
creasingly irksome; he thought, too, that the climate did not 
suit him ; and in 1837 he turned his face Englandwards, making, 
however, @ long delay at Ostend, with which he was at first 
delighted :— 


“Tt has been a great comfort to me, and gone somewhat towards a 
cure,” he writes, “to have such posting and sending facilities. The 
receipt of the Comic cuts in three or four days actually enchanted me. 
Altogether, in spite of illness, I have done more this year. I feel I 
only want health to do all. I do not lose time when I am well, and 
am become, I think, much more a man of business than many would give 
me credit for.” 


Few things can be imagined more pathetic than the letters from 

husband and wife at this period—the alternations of alarming 
seizures, and indomitable hope and courage on the smallest 
symptom of improvement ; the old flow of genial nonsense, mixed 
with such sad avowals as this: “ You know how my days are 
divided. First I am very ill, then very busy to make up for 
lost time ; and then, in consequence, very jaded and knocked up, 
which ends in my being very ill again.” The mists and damp of 
Ostend began to tell on Hood, and having consulted Dr. Elliot, as 
he often did by letter, he says in his reply : “ Whether the lungs 
be touched or not I shall follow your instructions as if they were, 
though I could hardly help smiling at a part of them, where I 
was to be ‘Mum and very still,’ it read so much like an exhorta- 
tion from a Friend to turn Quaker.” Every letter contains some 
affectionate reference to the children—their talents, their good- 
ness, their affection. One day Hood tells his doctor he overheard a 
dispute between them as to what he was. “ He’s a literary man,” 
said Fanny. “ He’s not,” said Tom (aged five) ; “I know what he 
is—he’s an invalid.” 
. The summer of 1840 saw Hood settled in Camberwell, a little 
improved in health, under the care of Dr. Elliot, and an active 
contributor to Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine (of which, on the 
death of Theodore Hook, he was made editor), the inimitable 
“Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious Leg” appearing first in its 
pages. Remembering the pain and weakness of body and distress 
of mind—Hood was then involved in a long law-suit for the 
proceeds of some of his earlier writings—in which this poem was 
Written, its brilliance seems miraculous. 

The editorial salary (£300 a year), in addition to what Hood 
received for his contributions to the New Monthly, and his other 
wnitings, smoothed out the financial tangle for a time, and brought 
mM consequence more frequent intervals of physical ease. Hood 
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had strength for little visiting, but he loved to gather friends round 
his own table, and his children remember many merry evenings, 
when the host’s unfailing jests made the guests “bend double” 
with laughter and threaten Hood with “committing unjustifiable 
comicide” unless he gave them an interval in which to breathe. 

Much of the friendly correspondence for both was carried on by 
Jane Hood, and one of her husband’s favourite tricks was to get 
hold of an unfinished letter of hers and make interpolations or 
alterations which turned it to arrant nonsense. In one of her letters 
to Lieutenant de Franck (whom Hood used to call “ Johnny ”), her 
husband wrote as follows, mimicking her natural and affectionate 
habit of referring to himself in every sentence :— 


“T am pretty well, much the same as Hood, but my wife is not over 
strong, neither is Jane, and Mrs. Hood seems to be no better than she is, 
but I hope she will mend, and so does Hood. As to Johnny, he is as 
well as can be expected, but Hood does not expect he shall ever be very 
strong again. So we must all make the best of it, the editor and all, 
who seems to sympathize in his ailments with me and Hood and Johnny. 
But he cannot expect to be better than we are, for he and we have 
the same complaint, a sort of monthly eruption which we think better 
out than in. My wife, and Jane, and Mrs. Hood call it ‘the magazine.’ 
It is a sort of black and white literary rash of a periodical nature, 
chiefly affecting the head. As yet none of the children have caught it.” 


Somewhat mystified must the same correspondent have been at 
receiving a letter in which, after lamenting that De Franck is not 
likely to visit England until his friends are in their second 
childhood, Hood continues :— 


“ At present we are only in a ripe middle age. Jane wears best, as you 
may suppose, when I tell you that, only this spring, we had a party at 
which she danced. And what is more, with the Sheriff of London for her 
partner (whose official duty it is, you know, to superintend all ‘ dancing 
on nothing’), and he said that she danced very lightly considering she was 
not hung.” 

In 1843, Hood paid his last visit ta Scotland, taking his son 
with him and going by sea. Whilst at dinner on board, 
passenger, who had not been seen before, suddenly entered the 
cabin, crying, “Ladies and gentlemen, we are in imminent 
danger, the fires are out, the captain don’t know where we are, 
the ship is sinking, and we shall be at the bottom in a few 
minutes!” Hood did his best to calm the panic which ensued. 
In a few moments the captain appeared, and explained that the 
prophet of evil was a lunatic who had escaped from his private 
cabin. 

The expedition was so much enjoyed that Hood wrote to 
Dr. Elliot: “I think, if I could live in a monument on the 
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Calton Hill, I should do well!” Unhappily, immediately after 
his return to London (he was then living in Elm Tree Road, 
St. John’s Wood), he was persuaded to embark in Hood’s Magazine, 
a disastrous speculation, with a partner supposed to be financially 
responsible, but who turned out a not too scrupulous speculator. 
All the worry attendant on this affair helped to bring on one of 
the terrible attacks of illness which it seemed impossible that his 
weakened frame should struggle through. Dickens went cordially 
to support his friend, and, other capable hands giving help, the 
magazine was kept alive as long as its anxious editor. 

To this period of Hood’s work belong the best known of all 
his peems—the weird “ Haunted House,” which with its lingering 
rhythm and measured accumulation of spectral images, full of 
repressed and suggestive horror, is akin to Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
prose; the “ Bridge of Sighs,” and the “Song of the Shirt,” 
contributed to Punch, which attracted more attention than 
anything he ever wrote. ‘ We hear of it everywhere,” Mrs. Hood 
tells Dr. Elliot. The morning and evening papers quoted it, and 
well-known writers offered gratuitous contributions to _ the 
magazine “as a tribute of veneration” to its author. At this 
time, too, from his bed of sickness, Hood, who always had the 
most complete and tender sympathy with children, wrote the 


delightful letters to the little Elliots, then at Sandgate, printed 
in the ‘ Memorials.’ 


“By this time,” he says to Dunnie, “ you are become, instead of a land- 
boy, a regular sea-urchin; and so amphibious that you can walk on the 
land as well as the water—or better. And don’t you mean, when you 
grow up, to go to sea? Should you not like to be half a quartermaster, 
with a cocked hat, and a dirk, that will be a sword by the time you are a 
man? ... But before you decide, remember the portholes, and that there 
are great guns in those battle-doors that will blow you into shuttlecocks, 
which is a worse game than whoop and hide—as to a good hiding!” 


So early as 1840, Dr. Elliot had stated that absolute rest and 
tranquillity were needed to prevent the recurrence of attacks of 
hemorrhage from the lungs, sometimes lasting for weeks, and 
complicated by organic disease of the heart from which Hood 
suffered. After four harassing years, cessation from work had be- 
come a literal question of life or death; very influential friends 
exerted themselves to obtain a pension; and Sir Robert Peel, in 
cordial and highly eulogistic terms, announced that £100 a year 
had been conferred on Mrs. Hood, which not only lessened the 
Immediate pressure on her husband, but relieved his keenest 
anxiety for the future. In Hood’s acknowledgments to the 
Prime Minister, he expresses gratification that such a mark of 
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favour had “fallen on a writer so totally unconnected with 
politics as myself, whose favourite theory of government is—an 
Angel from Heaven and a Despotism.” 

This was in November, 1844. Next month Hood was still at 
work, determined to bring out yet another Comic Annual ; one of 
its great features was “ Mrs. Gardiner, a Horticultural Romance.” 
His daughter says: “He sat up in bed, dictating it to my 
mother, interrupted by our bursts of irrepressible laughter, as 
joke after joke came from his lips, he all the while laughing as 
much as we did.” But when printed it was many years before 
his children could look calmly at work soon to be associated with 
such heart-breaking memories.* The end was very near. “ No 
words can describe his patience and resignation amidst all the 
fierce suffering of his dying, as he himself said, inch by inch. 
‘It’s a beautiful world,’ he said to us. ‘Not so bad, even 
humanly speaking, as people would make it out.’” ‘“ My deepest 
and holiest teachings,” his daughter adds, “were given often in 
the-dead of night when I was sitting, sometimes alone, by my 
father’s dying bed.” “Oh Lord! say, arise, take up thy cross 
and follow me,” were his last conscious words. He died in May, 
1845, and Mrs. Hood was laid by his side in Kensal Green 
Cemetery eighteen months later. In his papers were discovered 
acknowledgments of help given when every shilling was bestowed 
at the cost of self-denial, and sympathy and advice afforded when 
bodily pain and mental worry would have concentrated most 
men’s attention on themselves alone. His children must have 
found their best comfort in Hood’s own'words, addressed to a friend 
who had lost his wife: “ We do not love in vain. So surely as we 
must live, having lived, so must we love, having loved. And after 
some term, longer or shorter, but a mere vibration of the great 
pendulum of eternity, we shall all be re-united.” 


* His last poem was the beautiful one beginning— 


“ Farewell, life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night. 
Colder, colder, colder still,— 
Upward steals a vapour chill— 
Strong the earthy odour grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose!” 











Che Little Nun, 
“This is her portrait.” 


Aupricks had been painting in Capri. It is singularly pleasant 
on that lovely little island, lying as it does on the waters of the 
Mediterranean, fanned by its soft cooling winds, and open all the 
round year to the kiss of the sun. Aldricks had spent his winter 
there very happily, but towards the end of February a herd of 
American tourists swept down upon Capri, invading the little inn 
he had grown to look upon as his own, visiting his favourite 
haunts, making merry with his chosen models. “Goths and 
Vandals,” the artist called them bitterly in his heart, and finally, 
in a fit of disgust, he packed up his canvasses and set out for 
Rome. 

Rome, to be sure, more than Capri, is the resort of all nations, 
yet she still holds some spots off the beaten track undiscovered 
by the foot of tourist—narrow, winding streets behind the wide 
piazzas where a shaft of sunlight lends sudden colour to the grim 
high houses, or sets a momentary halo round the head of some 
dark-eyed Madonna gossiping in the doorway ; where the children 
playing their mimic life in the gutters are Raphael’s cherubs, and 
the fruit-seller’s wares are melons of gold. 

It was such cunning memory of these that took Aldricks to 
Naples and sent him buying a ticket for Rome. 

The station at Naples is a busy one, and the afternoon train to 
Rome proverbially crowded. The artist thought himself astonish- 
ingly lucky to find an empty carriage. He set his valise on the 
seat and was settling himself comfortably beside it, when a porter 
carrying luggage, and followed by two nuns, appeared at the door, 
Aldricks was not honestly glad to welcome these fellow-travellers, 
but the step was high, he was American and had a natural 
courtesy for women, and he made haste to offer assistance. 

The nuns were French, and wore the fatigued appearance, not 
so much of setting out afresh on a journey, as of coming off some 
long voyage. They had not arrived at the station much too soon. 
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Before Aldricks had finished stowing away their numerous 
packages on the racks and under the seats, the guard was 
slamming the carriage doors and the train giving a groan of 
departure. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the older nun, suddenly clasping her hands, 
“we go, and monsieur, the young Englishman—where is he?” 

The younger one murmured something in French, and just at 
that moment the artist heard the shout of an English voice on 
the platform— 

“ Hi—hold hard! Oh! Stop, I say; I have some friends | 
must find! Where!—where! Oh!—here! Oh!—thanks!— 
thanks !” 

A face appeared for an instant at the window, and a young 
fellow half-bounded and was half-hustled into the carriage; the 
door was slammed, and the train immediately moved off. 

“Oh! Thanks, awfully! I beg your pardon, I’m sure!” he cried 
breathlessly, as he stumbled past Aldricks to his seat, and took 
off his hat. “Oh! By Jove, what a run I’ve had! What did 
you ladies think?” he asked eagerly. “Did you fancy I was 
lost ?” 

The younger nun smiled and shook her head. 

“But no, monsieur. I said to Sister Anna, ‘ Without doubt, 
Monsieur Berkely has found another compartment.’ ” 

The voice was soft and sweet. There was something very 
pretty about the foreign English accent. Aldricks, surprised to 
hear it, looked at the speaker more attentively. 

She was not so tall as the other sister and she was decidedly 
younger; a small slight creature in her sad-falling black gown, 
with a clear pallor of complexion and shadows below the gray 
eyes; with a face not probably remarkable in any way save for 
the rare beauty of the mouth. 

It was not a small mouth; on the contrary it was rather large, 
but with lines so gracious, so tender, so finely formed, as lent a 
peculiar charm of strength and sweetness to the whole face ; and 
the white band barring the forehead and hiding the hair from 
sight made no unbecoming setting. 

“ Another carriage!” exclaimed the young fellow reproachfully. 
“What an idea! But I hada near shave of missing the train, 
hadn’t 1? It was that beastly post-office. They kept me hanging 
on there for my telegram an age.” 

“But you received it, monsieur?” interrupted the little nun. 
“ You have had news of the sick Father?” 

“No, Sister—not I. And there comes in the villainy of these 
wretched Italians! I kicked my heels for an hour at their old 
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t-office, and, after all, there was no telegram. I shall have to 
wait until I get to Rome. Poor old pater!” he continued soberly, 
pulling his moustache. “I hope to heaven I shall hear good 
news of him there.” 

Aldricks lifted his eyes from the paper he was unfolding and 
glanced at the young man. 

He was undoubtedly English, and that not only in speech but 
with an Englishness that stamped itself, from the clean finger- 
nails of the strong tanned hands, down to the big but not 
unshapely boots, over his whole personality ; a tall young fellow 
of about six-and-twenty, in rough gray travelling suit, with Saxon 
blue eyes and fair hair, a face and neck burnt red by the sun, and 
a short moustache ; not positively handsome, but pleasant to look 
upon. As he talked he bent forward, the big hands loosely 
clasped in front of him, in an attitude half-boyish, half- 
reverential. 

“Ah, I hope so very truly,” said the little nun gently. 

“What does monsieur say?” broke in the other Sister, who 
appeared to understand no English. “Quel dommage! Quel 
dommage !” she exclaimed sympathetically when the little nun 
had translated the other’s speech to her. Then she opened her 
bag, drew out a small black book and settled herself to read, her 
lips moving rapidly as she bent over it. 

“And you, Sister,” said the young fellow anxiously to his 
companion—* how did you get on? I can’t tell you how awfully 
sorry I was to leave you at the ship, with all the wretched bother 
of the Custom House to go through. I was in a fever to get back 
and help you; but you know it was unavoidable—I could not help 
myself.” 

“But, certainly, monsieur,” she answered quickly. “Naturally 
so; and we have indeed managed beautifully. Every person has 
been most kind. And monsieur”—indicating Aldricks with a 
slight gracious movement—“ was more than amiable with the 
arrangement of the baggage.” 

The Englishman turned abruptly to his neighbour with a short 
suspicious stare. 

“Oh! Thanks, awfully,” he said rather stiffly, lifting his cap ; 
“Tm immensely obliged. I should have been here myself to help 
these ladies had I not unluckily been obliged to seek a telegram 
at Naples.” 

Aldricks murmured his pleasure and, by way of taking off the 
slight awkwardness, observed that Naples was a big place. 

“So I should think,” replied the other, “but I’ve scarcely seen 


it. We have only just arrived, two hours ago, from the Cape—an 
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enormous voyage. The steamer, one of these wretched foreign 
things, don’t you know, that simply crawl, and the food execrable 
—was it not, Sister?” 

The little nun started. ‘“ Pardon—ah, monsieur did not 
enjoy the food.” She smiled, showing a charming row of short 
white teeth. “But then monsieur was not well,” she added 
apologetically. 

“You were sea-sick?” said Aldricks, who began to feel an 
interest in his travelling companions. 

“Worse than sea-sick, if such a thing’s possible,” replied the 
young fellow with a frank laugh. “I had a baddish touch of fever, 
and if it hadn’t been for my uncommon good luck meeting these 
ladies on board the steamer, and their tremendous goodness 
nursing me, I should have died without fail.” 

*‘ Ah, monsieur is too kind; monsieur makes too much of a little 
service,” said the little nun depreciatingly. “It is our work to 
nurse, and one learns, naturally, much of fevers in Africa.” 

She looked at Aldricks as she spoke, and he responded by saying 
he believed fever was one of the curses of Africa, but he had had 
the fortune not to experience it; he had, however, only once paid 
a flying visit to the Cape. 

“To the Cape!” The gray eyes brightened. “ Does monsieur 
then know Cape Town?” 

“But a fortnight’s acquaintanceship,” he said. “ Has—has 
madam”—he stammered awkwardly over the word, scarcely 
knowing how to address a nun—“ been there ?” 

“ Mais, oui, monsieur, in the hospital. Now we have received 
our orders to come home.” 

“ And you must obey orders?” 

“ Assuredly,” she answered, smiling back cheerfully—* we go 
where we are sent. Sometimes Africa, it may be Russia, or 
perhaps London next—who knows? But it is quite our pleasure, 
monsieur,” she added quickly; “it is not at all against the will.” 

“ Madame is very fortunate,” he said gravely. 

There was something of such dignity and simplicity about the 
little Sister that Aldricks, although he had no high regard for 
the Roman Catholic religion, conceived a great respect and liking 
for her on the spot, and as the train flew onwards past hamlets 
and fields and vineyards, and he drew in by the half-open window 
a perfume of early flowers, a breath of new earth, a freshness of 
spring—these, also, in their young sweetness mingled in his 
mind and remained always with the thought of her. He saw 
dreamily the blue-bloused peasants working in their fields, the 
women toiling like the men, with figures bent through bearing 
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heavy burdens ; observed here and there a tall cross with out- 
stretched arms, casting its shadow across the sunny roads; saw 
great monastic buildings standing deep amongst rich pastures, 
or raised high on heights, where all the pathways of the land 
pointed up to them like white fingers; heard, through musings, 
born of these sights, the murmured speech of his companions, 
and, finally, became more widely awake by some more poignant 
tone of feeling in the young Englishman’s voice. 

“Dear old tub—slow old ark—I never dreamt I should grow so 
fond of her! I never thought I should be so sorry to leave her ; 
and you, Sister, were you not sorry too?” 

The little nun did not answer for a moment. Then she said 
constrainedly, “I do not know, monsieur.” As Aldricks glanced 
up he fancied there was a look of trouble on her face. 

“T have hunger,” observed the older nun, suddenly laying 
down her book, and she unfastened her bag and took out a piece 
of dry bread. 

“Eat, Sister Ursula,” she said, contentedly breaking off a 
piece and holding it out to the other; “thou hast hunger too.” 

The young man put out his hand impulsively as if he would 
forbid her, and just then the train, which had been slackening 
speed, drew near to a station. 

“Happy thought!” he cried, jumping up. “I can’t pronounce 
these outlandish Italian names, but I’m morally certain this 
must be the station where we are allowed ten minutes for 
eating. Sister, don’t—don’t take that hard bread, I beg of 
you; I shall go and forage, and fetch you something more 
tempting.” 

Scarcely waiting for the train to stop, he leapt out. Aldricks, 
following more leisurely, perceived him at the buffet, buying an 
indiscriminate assortment of cakes, apples, rolls, and little flagons 
of wine, and, by the emphasis of his English voice and the 
eloynence of his English gold, making himself understood. 
Shortly afterwards, when the artist entered the carriage, he saw 
a feast spread out on the seat, and the two nuns and the young 
Englishman enjoying it with all the relish and gaiety of children. 
Itcame as a surprise to him to hear the girlish laughter of the 
little Sister. He had always fancied nuns in their black garb as 
being apart from humanity and living in a chill atmosphere of 
their own. But there was a something very fresh and natural 
about this young nun which no black garb could hide; and 
yet, at the same time, he could almost think it was not gaiety 
ilone, but rather a hidden current of excitement that was 


% stirring the quiet moonlight charm of her face, that had 
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brought a pink flush to the pale cheek, and a shining to the 
gray eyes. 

“By Jove! how good these apples taste,” said the young 
fellow, setting his strong white teeth in one. “I haven’t eaten an 
apple since I left old England. Try this jolly little chap, Sister 
Anna! He’s like one of your Normandy pippins. Oh! oui, oui, 
yes, do.” 

“Now I have not hunger,” said the old nun, drawing her 
handkerchief across her lips. ‘‘ Monsieur has been very amiable; 
Merci beaucoup, monsieur.” She nodded her kindly sunburnt 
face, crossed herself, and murmured a prayer. 

Sister Anna was a plain woman; a simple primitive soul, who 
unaffectedly enjoyed such pleasures as her religion allowed her, 
and resigned them with the same cheerfulness of heart. She 
settled herself in a corner of the carriage, folded her hands below 
her long sleeves, and composed herself to sleep. Sister Ursula 
moved to the other corner and opened her little black book. 

“You are going to read?” exclaimed the young man reproach- 
fully. 

“Monsieur, yes; it is my hour for devotion.” She crossed 
herself and the sign seemed to form a screen, railing her apart. 
The young Englishman fell back disappointedly. 

“Care to look at this paper?” said Aldricks, holding out his 
journal ; “it’s a few days old, but it’s English.” 

“Qh! thanks very much; anything short of six months is new 
tome. Africa doesn’t provide us with the Times every morning,’ 
he added with a laugh. 

“ You have been living in Africa ?” 

“In the heart of it—yes. I took the Rider Haggard fever 
when I was a young chap, and nothing would satisfy me but 
Africa; so my people, bless them, sent me out there. But now 
I’m going home to get some English breezes, and I—I rather 
think I have had about enough of it, and I’d like to settle down.” 
He glanced interrogatively at his companion. “A man gets 
tired of knocking about, don’t you know,” he went on con- 
fidentially ; “and the fact is, one grows to be a sort of heathen 
like the rest of them out there, and—and it isn’t a right sort of 
thing, don’t you know.” He paused with a curious look, half- 
defiantly-boyish, half-questioning. 

Aldricks nodded silently. He was a man of few words, and 
had often cursed his own want of expression. The young 
Englishman reddened, relapsed into himself as if ashamed of his 
frankness, unfolded the newspaper, and made a great pretence of 
being absorbed in it. But no sooner did the little nun raise her 
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head than the journal was thrown aside and the young fellow 
bent forward to speak to her. 

And now the dusk began to gather and fall about them, that 
short rapid twilight of Italy, which, coming suddenly, wraps the 
land in her dark embrace. Shifting shades of thought passed 
quickly over the landscape; trees, villages, hills, and fields began 
to wear a pensive look, to grow solemn, to fade away into 
mystery. They were drawing near Rome. 

Aldricks pulled his cap over his eyes and tried to make his 
mind dwell on that idea; strove to picture the many different 
pilgrims who had journeyed to the Eternal City, their hearts 
beating high with hope and joy and triumph, with fear or hate; 
but these imaginings were feeble and cold, the figures uncertain 
and pallid, and through them all he was acutely conscious that 
one other vivid drama was being played out in a corner of this 
same carriage, that love and young life, at their immortal game, 
were beating out their ever-new romance. He honestly tried to 
sleep, to shut them out of sight and mind, but the air vibrated 
with an electricity that banished sleep, and his hearing appeared 
abnormally sharpened. He moved restlessly. 

“If I get a telegram at Rome,” the young Englishman was 
saying, “I may not have to hurry on; then I shall stay and see 
you often.” 

“But, no, monsieur ; they do not permit visitors at the convent 
where I go. The holy mother is good; she is not so strict as 
many—but it is forbidden.” 

“In the street, then? What, Sister? Yousay‘no’? But it’s 
monstrous! We, who have been six weeks together every day. 
You, who have done more for me than any other living creature. 
I—who—no—no—it can’t be. You don’t mean it?” 

The little nun made some reply in a low tone. 

“You mean to say,” broke out the strong voice impetuously, 
“that it’s to be all over, and we say ‘Good-bye’ at the station 
for ever, and—and never meet again—that you forget all about 
me. Then I’m nothing more to you than a common friend,” he 
cried bitterly—* just the same as one of the sailors on board the 
steamer—as those poor hospital people who wept when you left 
them,” 

Aldricks opened his eyes. Sleep would not come to them. It 
had indeed been a positive pain to keep them closed so long ; 
yet, the moment after, with a sharp catch of the breath, he had 
shut them again voluntarily, tightly, as a child does, in the effort 
not to look. He had suffered himself. He hated that others 
should suffer, and that short glance had shown him the face of 
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the little nun, no longer bright with a gentle gaiety, but white 
to ghastliness in the dim light of the carriage, the hands crushed 
together over the little black book, the beautiful mouth drawn 
with pain, and the eyes looking, not at the young Englishman, 
but turned from him—past him—out into the flying night, and 
dark with a sort of anguish. Her companion was bending forward, 
his whole being shaken, profoundly moved with some strong 
emotion, his burning eyes fixed upon her face, 

In the other corner of the carriage Sister Anna gently snored, 

“Oh, my God,” cried the young fellow violently, “ you can’t 
mean it! It’s not possible! Oh, I know they say,” he went on 
incoherently, “ that we Protestants have no saints; but I tell you 
it isn’t true. You are my saint—my Saint Ursula—my Madonna 
—I worship you. I r 

“No, no, no, monsieur!” she cried wildly. ‘I am a grievous 
sinner—I am no saint. I beseech you, say no more.” 

Aldricks opened the window, thrust his head out into the night 
air, felt the churning rush of the winds upon his forehead, and 
saw the shining of the southern stars, so many, so bright, so 
near as to bear the appearance of some great city in the sky. 
He tried to count them, but their numbers dazzled his eyes. He 
drew up the window again with a rattling sound. His com- 
panions heeded him no more than if he had been a lay figure. 
It gave him some small comfort through his embarrassment to 
know he had at least not added to theirs. 

“Tf you be a sinner, may all the world be such!” said the 
passionate voice. “But no, sweetest, you are my saint, and I 
love you! I tell you I love you with my whole soul.” 

He laid his hands upon hers, would have drawn her to hin; 
but she tore them away, and shrank from him with a shuddering 
moan. 

“Monsieur, monsieur, you forget I am a nun!” 

He laughed excitedly. 

“A nun if you like, dearest, but what does that signify? You 
are a woman first of all and the sweetest woman God ever made. 
Ah! Ursula, Ursula,” he whispered, “have you forgotten those 
days you sat beside me and nursed me when I was ill, those 
nights when I grew better, and we watched the moon rise at sea? 
You and I, alone, dearest. Always you . 

She cried out and covered her face with her hands. The little 
book slipped unheeded to the ground. 

“Qh, monsieur, I beseech you, have done!” she gasped. “It is 
a sin most frightful. I am a nun—I cannot listen.” 

“Why did you teach me to love you, then?” he cried roughly. 
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Her hands fell down. She looked at him wildly for a moment, 
and a sob caught at her throat. 

“Oh, did you not know,” she said in strangely still tones, 
“that for us nuns there is no other love but the love of heaven ? 
Monsieur, we are vowed apart. No one loves us otherwise. We— 
we—never——” 

Her voice broke. 

“You cannot say it!” he cried out triumphantly. “ Your heart 
is too true for such cruel words. Dearest,” he went on beseech- 
ingly, “why will you fight against fate? Who brought us 
together on the steamer? Who put it into our hearts to love 
one another if it was not God? Our loveis nosin. It has made 
a better man of me already. Love is the strongest, purest thing 
in all the world.” 

“Holy Mother of God, help me!” moaned the little nun. 

The train gave a sudden shock. 

“T have well slept,” said Sister Anna, waking up and rubbing 
her eyes. “ Nous sommes arrivés & Rome, n’est-ce-pas?” And she 
arose with cheerful alacrity and began to gather her packages 
together. “ Merci, monsiewr, merci. Ursula, ma Seur, étes-vous 
ete he 
They were in Rome now, but a Rome hidden out of sight in 
all the hideous prose of a railway-station. Immediately there 
followed the usual bustle of arrival, the cries for porters, the 
struggle to secure one. Aldricks, finding himself the only 
member of the party able to understand Italian, was glad to 
make himself of some use. The young Englishman said nothing, 
and scarcely appeared conscious of where he was, He bit his 
moustache, and his blue eyes, filled with a dumb passion, rested 
continually on the little nun. She stood apart, close beside the 
other Sister, silent, pale, bewildered, with bent head. 

When the artist eventually, some few minutes later, wished 
these travelling companions “Good-bye,” he had the thought 
that, in all probability, he should never see one of them again, 
Fate, however, who is stronger than most men, willed otherwise. 
It was indeed only half an hour later, and while waiting for his 
own luggage at the “ Douane,” wedged in near the wall by a wass 
of excited persons, that he again saw the young Englishman 
approaching. He came working his way through the crowd, a 
paper held tightly in his hand, and scanning the faces eagerly in 
search of someone. He passed Aldricks with a blank stare, too 
intent in his search to be aware of anything else, but immediately 
aiterwards exclaimed, “Thank heaven, I have found you!” and 
someone replied, “ The telegram has come, monsieur ?” 
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“ Yes—waiting me here. But not the best of news. My father 
is still alive, and they wire me to come on at once.” 

“Ah! how glad I am he lives. Monsieur will yet be in time 
to see him.” The voice of the little nun sounded faint and very 
tired, as of one who has come out of a sore illness. 

For a few moments neither spoke. Porters were seizing upon 
boxes, passengers exclaiming, gesticulating, misunderstanding, 
following after them. Then he broke out hoarsely. “ Ursula, I 
can’t leave you! I cannot—don’t ask me. Look, beloved! I love 
you so well I will give up everything—my father, my country. 
I will not go home; and you, dearest—you will leave your convent! 
You——” 

She flung out her hands wildly with a gesture of horror. 

“The good God forbid!” she cried solemnly. ‘“ Would we do 
such grievous sin? Ah, monsieur, monsieur, this is not love. 
But, no, no; you did not mean it,” she said soothingly, a sort of 
divine motherliness coming into the sweet voice. “It was but 
the thought of one short moment. It will be pardoned you. 
Yes, yes, I come”—this to the porter, who was pointing to a 
small hair-box beside him. “Monsieur ”—she stood before bim 
with drooping head and hands clasped below the long sleeves—“ it 
is the farewell. I have sinned; I have done evil; I will repent 
all my life. I—I will pray ever for your soul.” She raised her 
face and looked up at him, the gray eyes wide open—a long, 
steadfast look. Suddenly her beautiful lips trembled, and before 
he could stay her she had bent with a quick passionate move- 
ment and laid them on his hands. Then she turned, waving him 
from her with all her slight strength, and passed out of sight. 

Next instant Aldricks saw under the light of the vile oil-lamp 
the face of his fellow-man. Involuntarily he held out his hand 
as to some creature in deep distress, and the other mechanically 
grasped it. 

“ Hard lines,” muttered Aldricks. 

“Qh, d-damn Rome!” said the young Englishman with 
sob. 

“Tf you like,” said Aldricks ; “but don’t damn doing right.” 


To find a man in London whose address you don’t know is 
about as difficult a matter as to seek a needle in a haystack. 
Aldricks had painfully made proof of this in a prolonged search 
for a Capri artist friend, and at the same time he also came to 
realise the other truism that the chance acquaintance turns up 12 
the most unexpected places. 
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It was in London, two years later—London in Hyde Park, and 
in the early month of June, when, if a man be in good heart with 
himself, no place can be pleasanter. There was a crowd of 
carriages. All the gay world was pluming and preening itself in 
the sunshine that lovely afternoon. Aldricks was not in very 
high spirits; as a matter of fact his nature leaned more towards 
melancholy than joyousness, and he was sitting under the trees 
digging round holes in the ground with his stick and wondering 
what other stone—figuratively speaking—he could upturn to find 
his lost friend. He was not quick at making friends, but once he 
did he hated to lose sight of them, and this one had been horribly 
unfortunate of late. The artist feared for him, he scarcely knew 
what. It clashed with the state of his thoughts to hear a young 
man, leaning over the railing in front of him, exclaim to his 
companion— 

“Awfully lucky dog, that young Berkely ! See him with his 
wife?” 

“And who may young Berkely be?” inquired the other 
languidly. 

“Berkely of Yorkshire. Don’t you know him? The iron 
man’s son who died some time ago, leaving a mint of money; the 
elder son died shortly afterwards, and this fellow came into it all. 
Awfully lucky chap!” 

“And what’s young Berkely done to be so favoured of the 
gods ?” 

“Nothing, nothing in the world.. He was no end of a wild 
young fellow, and sowed his wild oats out in Africa—any amount. 
Seems to have left them behind him though. He came home 
when his father lay dying, and was awfully glum for a long time 
after; made a sort of recluse of himself, don’t you know, and 
wouldn’t go anywhere. But now he’s come out again and lately 
married an awfully charming girl. Lucky dog! Oh! by Jove, 
there they are! See that carriage coming up?” 

Aldricks had stopped digging holes in the ground, and was 
glancing before him carelessly enough. Just then there was a 
block of carriages, and one drew up opposite him. A young 
man seated in it, laughing and talking with an extremely 
pretty girl, turned his head leisurely, and for a moment their 
eyes met. 

He was a big young man, sunburnt, with a fair moustache, and 
dressed in the orthodox frock-coat and tall hat—one very much 
ike a thousand others in England, and seeming in the gay 
sunlight supremely happy and content. But suddenly the smile 
died out of his blue eyes; a vague, puzzled look of recognition 
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his hat. 

“Who is it, Charlie?” said the lovel 
one I know?” 

“No, Mabel, no ; it’s onl 
I can’t quite think where.” 

The carriage moved on. Aldricks wondered at that moment 
if they had both thought of the little nun. 


came in its place. He started, and half lifted his hand to 


y girl beside him. « Any- 


y aman I fancy I’ve met somewhere, 


A. H. Becpir 





Swaledate. 


Tue virtue of isolation, as set forth in the varied character of 
ancient Greece, is among the trite lessons of the schoolroom ; but 
one has to visit a real mountain district to appreciate its force. 
Even in England there are still valleys so completely shut away 
from the outside world by their girdle of hills, that one may see 
an individual life going on in the worn grooves of bygone 
centuries. The people do as their early forefathers did, and 
admit no innovations. They preserve the same blood, scarcely 
crossed by intermarriage with outsiders, the same dialect, cus- 
toms, prejudices, even the same names. They carry on the 
pastoral occupations of their ancestors unchanged, regardless of 
the bustling life beyond their mountains; and if sometimes a 
longing to throw themselves into the eager race of the world, 
of which they catch a distant glimpse from their wild hilltops, 
disturbs their quiet souls, it is rarely translated into action. 

One sees this traditional isolation, this immemorial immobility, 
in singular perfection in Swaledale, especially in the upper 
reaches of the valley, which lie beyond the influences of Richmond, 
the railway, and the sparse remnant of “ the gentry.” 

Muker, the capital of the upper dale, an amorphous group of 
some thirty or forty irregular stone cottages, with one or two 
larger houses, is twenty miles from Richmond, and though the 
railway may be tapped at a third of that distance, it lies over in 
Wensleydale, at the other side of a range of hills two thousand 
feet high, and the passes are not easy travelling in the best of 
weather. When the winter is hard, the snow often blocks the 
roads, and the farmer has to skim to market on an improvised 
sledge over the buried tops of the “fences ”—the familiar stone 
walls of Yorkshire, five feet high at the least. In seasons of 
heavy rain the roads become almost impassable, and the thunder- 
storm of Wednesday, September the 9th of this year, will long be 
temembered in the dale. The morning was “soft,” but there 
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were no signals of the coming storm; it looked like pretty 
fishing weather, and one had wandered five or six miles towards 
dale head, up beyond Keld, exploring the pools in the higher 
reaches of the Swale, whither by this season the trout have 
mostly retreated. About two the heavens opened, and the rain 
came down in a straight fusillade; presently the hills were 
ablaze with lightning-forks, and the thunder was crashing from 
Shunner Fell to Nine Standards Rigg. The road was now a 
troubled sheet of water, crossed at every angle by a boisterous 
flood, which burst through the gaping walls, bored and burrowed 
in the road, and tumbling headlong down the hillside spread 
devastation through the fields and farmsteads. Sometimes one 
waded knee-deep, sometimes the strength of the flood compelled 
one to pick a precarious foothold along the rocking boulders on 
the tops of the battered walls. Huge stones came crashing down 
the becks; you could hear them grinding together like the 
growl of distant thunder, then falling with a thud as the spate 
rolled them over the “force.” Rocks of a ton’s weight went 
down “ker-blinkety-blunk,” along with boles of trees, like so 
many battering-rams, levelling walls and fences, and even bridges, 


in their swift descent. Streams which had been clear and low in 
the morring— 


“The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play” 


—were now filled to the brink with a tossing, angry, seething 
flood of mud-brown water, in which a drowning sheep or a barrow 
now and again waltzed round and round to the mad tune of the 
rumbling rocks. Anxious faces could be seen retreating from the 
crumbling banks, where pole after pole of their best pasturage 
was sinking into the corrosive torrent. Others saw their fields 
strewn with acres of stones and sand, their walls laid low, their 
roads turned into morasses, and all the work and wage of a year 
and more gone to wrack and ruin. 

This is no fanciful picture ; it all happened only last autumn. 
But “t’ Swaile” is not always angry, and the swollen becks do 
not often come raging down Mukerside and Sceughhead with 
such a breast as on that stormy Wednesday in September. 
Ordinarily, in early autumn the river and its tributary “ brooks 
that down their channels fret” are only too low and “ bright” 
for the ever-unsatisfied angler’s content, and the brilliant green 
of the riverside pastures is marred by no invading smirch of mud 
and boulders. Rarely, even in Ireland, is such vivid verdure seen 
as in these rich holms, where the “fog” or aftermath is growing 
thick for the winter feed of the cows and horses. Were this in 
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Sussex, like the marshy water-meadows of the Cuckmere, we 
should see herds of black bullocks innocently fitting themselves 
for the butcher ; but here the farmers fatten no beef—at least, in 
the upper dale—and keep only cows for the dairy. In the 
summer the cattle graze on the hillsides and high fells, and a 
large part of the farmer’s time is passed in going up and down 
for tending and milking. He does it all himself, with the help of 
his family, for there is hardly a hireling shepherd or labourer 
employed in the whole district. The economy of combination, 
so successfully carried out in Switzerland, finds no supporters 
among the Yorkshire graziers. There is no joint farm on the 
hills, where the common herds may be watched and the cheese 
made by general agreement, to be divided by a communal 
authority when the cattle are brought down with the first snows. 
Combination is always distasteful to the English farmer, and in 
Swaledale he spends a third of his life in doing things for himself 
which might be done just as well by a few delegates on behalf of 
the whole village. It is true, if he did not personally attend to 
his own sheep and cows, there would not be much for him to do 
in some seasons. From the dale head to Reeth, some fifteen 
miles, the rich green of the valley is broken by no single patch of 
ploughed land; not an ear of corn glows golden under the 
autumn sun, no fields of mangold or swedes shade the bright 
pastures with their olive-green and brown. 


“The joy of them who till the fields of Swale,” 


in Wordsworth’s line, is a delight unknown to the pastors of the 
upper dale. Every acre is under grass, and the sheep, who never 
taste a turnip or any sort of root in all their lives, are fed on the 
short hill-grass and dry heather—which give so delicious a 
flavour to the dale mutton—as long as the weather permits. 
In the “back-end,” when the snow drives them down to the 
home-fields, they finish up the “ fog,” and are then given the hay 
which in August, or even September, has been mown and made 
into “pikes,” and then drawn on sleighs to be stored, not in 
stacks, but in the lofts of the stiff grey stone barns that chequer 
the landscape with their unlovely cubes. The dale farmer lives 
by his butter and cheese, his mutton and wool, and by little else, 
unless he joins to his dairy-work the carrying trade for his 
neighbours, over the “Butter-Tubs” to the market-town of 
Hawes in Wensleydale. He keeps fowls, of course, and sells the 
eggs, but he does it after the careless way of his kind, and has no 
idea of the petite cultwre of his French and Belgian supplantere. 
He wight add much to his profits by scientific poultry-breeding, 
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by bees and vegetables, but it is not his way. He lets his 
mongrel fowls run loose, mislay their eggs, and contaminate 
well-bred birds by promiscuous mésalliances ; he owns no hives, 
and cultivates no flower-garden, and as for vegetables, he will 
plant nothing but potatoes, and you may send miles for a lettuce, 
His fathers did not speculate in these unfamiliar products, and 
why should he? 

The truth is that no foreign influence has ever come into the 
dale in sufficient strength to modify the people’s character or 
enlarge their minds. “As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be,” is the part of the Gloria which has most deeply 
stamped itself upon their intelligence. As far back as we can 
trace the records, the same families have lived in the same seats 
end pursued the same unvarying occupations. The parish 
register of Muker goes back to 1638, and there we are startled 
to meet with the same names, one would say the very same 
people that one encounters in one’s daily walks, dwelling too in 
the very same 


“farms, and solitary huts, 
lamlets, and thinly scattered villages.” 


The Yorkshire dales are the homes of settled clans as much 
as the Scottish Highlands, though no trace remains of the 


original tribal system or clan sentiment, and distant kinsmen 
no longer know or prize their common descent from the same 
historic tree. In the reign of Charles I. as the register shows 
in page after page and line upon line, Upper Swaledale was 
peopled mainly by Aldersons, Metcalfes, Clarksons, Milners, 
Harkers, Fawcetts, Calverts and Peacocks; and to-day every 
other man you meet answers to one of these names. ‘The jury 
list for the township of Muker in 1896 contains sixty-three 
names, and of these thirty-five belong to one or other of the 
eight clans. In 1665 William Coates of “Twhaite” led to the 
altar the fair Margaret Harker of Scar House; and a tombstone 
in Muker churchyard testifies that a few years back there was 
still a Harker dwelling at the old stone cottage dignified by 
the name of Scar House, whilst Coates is as common as black- 
berries. The chrisom names have changed as little as the 
surnames, and Ralphs and Simies and Kits pay the Queen’s taxes 
to-day just as Ralphs and Simies and Kits paid, or refused to 
pay, ship-money when Charles of blessed memory was king. 
The chrisom names, indeed, are the more characteristic, and 
Simy-Bob-Tom is a sufficient and universally understood designa- 
tion of, let us say, Mr. Thomas Alderson, whose father Robert 
was the son of Simon. It is recorded that when a roll was called 
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on the occasion of raising an emergency militia, many of the 
men of Swaledale could not answer to their surnames, but 
responded at once tosuch titles as Ralph of Sceughhead, or Betty- 
Tom-Kit. 

From time immemorial the population has consisted of about 
a dozen expanding families, who have persistently intermarried 
without incurring any of the physical penalties which science 
somewhat rashly awards to long-continued endogamy. The race 
is healthy and well-grown; one seldom hears of lunatics and 
imbeciles, and the only weakness that seems at all prevalent 
is a tendency to consumption. The calamitous frequency of 
the deaths of young married women is due to quite another, 
and easily preventable, cause; but until the dale imports a 
district trained nurse young mothers will continue to be slain. 
Innovations like this, however, are not readily introduced into 
the economy of a community so old and so unchanging. Strangers, 
of course, have come from time to time into the dale, attracted 
by the once prosperous lead mines—the disused levels and slag 
heaps and smelting mills of which dot the hill-sides, and some 
may still be seen at work, though at half shifts and sorely 
diminished profits, in Arkengarthdale, The mines have been 
worked since Roman times, and two generations ago they pro- 
duced some six thousand tons of lead a year, worth £150,000. 
The lead, and still more the trade and circulation of money 
induced by hundreds of miners, brought Swaledale toa pitch of 
prosperity still recalled with regret by the old inhabitants; but 
the mines can no longer resist the competition of foreign trade, 
the miners have almost deserted the valley, and left behind only 
empty houses, decaying mills, and rusty machinery to mark their 
departed activity. They had their tragedies as well as their 
triumphs, these miners of long ago, for the Muker register 
records the burial, in 1641, of “Robert Grummell of High- 
bharfe of Stainmoore being slaine at a shaft on Tan hill by 
falling to the bottom and dyed”: but Grummell was mining 
for coal, not lead, as his posterity do still at Tan hill. 

Apart from miners, and now and then a stranger bride intro- 
duced by rarely excursive dalesmen, few immigrants came to 
disturb the settled character of the old families. The wild fells 
which divide the dale from outer civilisation deterred visitors, 
who might well take warning from the entry of the church 
register concerning the lamentable end of “ Mabel Staife, daughter 
of Bartholomew Staife of Crosby-garret in Westmoreland, who 
by traveling over the moors by y® Tempestiousness of the 
wether was perished and dyed,” 23rd November, 1641. A few 
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dalesmen, no doubt, from time to time were moved by unwonted 
restlessness, or the spirit of adventure, audaces omnia perpeti, to 
escape from the solitude and monotony and cross the mountains 
to enrol themselves in the army or engage in business in the 
towns: indeed many of their names are recorded in the numerous 
small benefactions of the townships. But it was not often that 
they returned, like the sailor Alderson, who fought, perhaps, 
for King George in the War of Rebellion, 


“ And when America was free, 
From battle and from jeopardy, 
He ’cross the ocean came,” 


but came to find his home desolate, whereat he carved this pious 
inscription on a stone among the Muker graves: 


THE ERECTOR OF THIS TOMB 
BEING SAVED BY THE HAND 
OF PROVIDENCE AMID THE FATAL BLOWS OF WARS & 
TEMPESTS To sHAPE HIS 
COURSE HERE IN 1783—SHED 
A TENDER LOVE OVER THIS 
TOMB OF HIS BELOVED 
ANCESTORS WHO DIED IN HIS 
ABSENCE. 

This isolation, this untroubled aloofness, endures to the present 
day. In an age when the dwellers in cities are eagerly searching 
out fresh retreats for autumn recreation, Swaledale has escaped 
invasion. Hardly a dozen strangers are to be found in the 
upper valley, even in August, unless we reckon the sportsmen 
who come for afew days for the grouse, in whose honour a 
festival unauthorised by the rubric, called ‘Shooters’ Sunday,” 
is annually observed—with a collection—in Muker church. The 
cycle indeed plods its weary tramp over the rough roads and 
stony hills from Reeth to Kirby Stephen, but it stops no longer 
on its way than is demanded for refreshment and the vain 
expectation of repairs in a land that knows not the pathology 
of pneumatic tyres. Yet are there inns in the unfrequeated 
valley, simple indeed, but clean, and roomy farmhouses where 
you shall find good homely cheer and kindly honest hosts to warm 
the welcome. Free fishing is among the enviable joys of 
Swaledale, and though the trout be generally small, halcyon 
memories arise of glorious monsters that have turned a three- 
pound scale. It is not given to all to revel in the gentle craft, 
but he must indeed be deaf and blind to the sounds and forms 
of nature who cannot rejoice in the scenery of the happy valley. 
Let him but wander “far from the world and from all care” 
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along the “treads” that lead through the fat pastures beside 
the “streams that murmur as they run,” beneath the ash and 
alder, and cross the red water on “hepping” stones or on 
primitive wood bridges too narrow for a sheep to pass, to stand 
below the “ force” that comes tumbling down in white cascades 
from the scar above, or to plunge into the chill water of the 
“ducking dubs” below, where the roots of the overhanging 
willow offer sure refuge to the elusive trout; or climb the 
shelving ridges of the “side” where scars of grey limestone, 
striped with layers of cherts and plate, crown the steep slopes, 
and form the battlements of the mountain rampart. There all is 
wild open fell, clothed with purpling heather, swept by inspiring 
breezes, wrapt in 


“The sleep that is among the lonely hills ”"— 


a silence and a solitude broken only by the chance flutter of a 
startled covey, a rabbit scampering to his hole, and the drowsy 
munching of the sheep. From the summit the spacious view 
ranges south over Wensleydale to the moors of Craven, where 
Ingleborough, Great Whernside, and Penyghent lift their misty 
heads. Westward lies the gloomy pass of Mallerstang, ever 
black and threatening from afar, where stands the lonely church 
of Lunds, below Hell Gill where Eden, Yore, and Swale 
spring from their mother earth, and old Pendragon, with “the 
sleep of years upon her,” guards with her ruins the Westmoreland 
marches. More northerly Birkdale cleaves its way between 
High Seat and Nine Standards, and eastwards Swaledale slowly 
opens out; the narrow glen between the steep “ sides” of Ivelet 
and Satron broadens under “Cauver” and Harkerside; the 
hills subside, the plain spreads out, as the Swale rolls on to 
Richmond. 

Descending from hilltops and spacious visions to meadow 
walks and beauty in little, few districts can show so rich a flora 
as late as August and September. The roadsides and pastures 
abound in flowers which the wasteful south has long ago withered 
in its heat. Tall foxgloves toss their heads beside the wall, 
pale harebells deck the banks, the deep cerulean blue of the 
Canterbury-bell refreshes the eye, and the grass of Parnassus 
gleams like pearls where “the green field sleeps in the sun.” 
Wild strawberries and raspberries are in the hedgerows, the 
several willow-herbs and loosestrife glow in purple and rose by 
the river, and the spearwort loves to nestle near the becks. As 
for ferns, the leafy Devonshire lanes are scarcely richer than 
our northern dale, where stately fronds of Dilatata and the 
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common male and lady ferns rustle beneath the sycamores and 
try to hide the grey monotony of the walls. The chinks and 
crannies between the weather-worn stones are filled with dark 
tufts of wall rue and slender brittle Cystopteris and the green 
and maidenhair spleenworts, whilst polypodies creep clinging 
round the boulders. The oak and beech ferns find a home ip 
the mossy banks of Crackpot, and the hollows of the rocks 
shelter the prickly shield fern and the rugged Blechnum. Rare 
or common, but all beautiful, the ferns and flowers spread their 
delicate robes over the soft curves of the valley, and clothe the 
beauty of form with the warm loveliness of colour. 

Exquisite as is the scenery, the most interesting feature in 
the landscape must ever be the people: the full symphony of 
nature cannot drown “the still, sad music of humanity.” It 
is not only their unchangeableness, their living where they did 
and as they did—the same names, the same families, the same 
daily tasks and simple ways, as three—nay, why not six ?— 
centuries ago, that appeals to the imagination. The attraction 
lies deeper, in the sterling character of the people themselves, 
The attraction does not rise to charm, for that is a quality 
curiously missing in the austere nature of the north. Whether 
the loss is due to race or climate, to the hard toil that leaves 
small leisure for a tired man to be sociable, or to the dry 
influence of dissent, it is not easy to say. Dissent has, no doubt, 
made rapid progress in the dale, but less as the result of dogmatic 
conversion than of the apathy and neglect—and worse—of a 
series of past vicars, whose bad example will not soon be effaced 
by present efforts. Starved by careless or vicious parish priests, 
the “hungry sheep” gradually deserted to the Wesleyan chapel, 
where the triennial tenure of the ministry and the frequent 
services of local preachers, chosen from the farms and hamlets 
of the district, at least provided variety and a wider prospect 
of edification. Many of the present Wesleyans of Swaledale were 
originally baptised into the Church, as they are still buried 
without distinction in the churchyard; and that they are not 
churchmen now, the clergy have chiefly themselves to thank. 
The indifference and neglect of the Church in the Yorkshire 
dales are no recent things. The Independent chapel of Keld, 
three miles west of Muker, is built upon the foundations of 
an ancient chapel of the Establishment. In a churchwarden’s 
account of 1695 occurs the entry, “For walling up Keld Chapel 
door, £0 1s. 3d.” A dozen years later the chapel was a ruil, 
and no churchmen came forward to restore it. And now its 
site has for a century been the pride of the pious Independents 
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of Keld, who recall how their first minister, worthy Mr. Stillman 
of Lady Huntingdon’s connection, raised the £700 needed for the 
building of their chapel by begging on foot all the way from Keld 
to London. So winning were his importunities that he found a 
welcome and a subscription wherever he went, and it is said that 
he disbursed no more than sixpence on the road! 

Whatever the cause, methodism or inherent virtue, there is 
no question but that the dalesfolk are as well-conducted as they 
are—solemn. No touch of humour lights their toiling path. 
“ Life is real, life is earnest,” is their constant psalm, and they 
chant it to the tunes of Mr. Sankey and accompany it on the 
harmonium. Almost their one form of agreeable relaxation is 
to sit down to that weariful instrument and knead out heart- 
rending spiritual songs. Sunday morning at Muker is a concerted 
discord of rival windy groans. Every other house seems to own 
its familiar demon, its concertina on legs, and every yokel (to 
his credit, but your agony) has taught himself to strum a 
favourite drone with an arbitrary bass. So assured is he of the 
cheering influence of his melancholy strains, that if he thinks 
you may be “a bit dull” of an evening (because, possibly, you 
are absorbed in your book) he will enter upon your happy 
solitude and “entertain” you for hours, in all honest kindliness, 
with a selection of sacred atrocities, which he will emphasize 
by a hearty use of a voice which knows neither training nor 
the limits of its compass. It is one of those well-meant attentions 
that can only be endured with silent tears. Thus sadly do the 
dalesfolk amuse themselves. Seldom, indeed, does one hear the 
jocund melody of the autochthonic chant :— 


“ Be-e-eautiful daile, Home of the Swaile.” 


Social union, frolic, not to say revelry, are things unimaginable in 
that grave community. One would think that, when the day’s work 
was over, friendly families would meet of an evening for some 
little gaiety; but nothing of the kind ever happens. Nobody 
dances, nobody sings glees or madrigals, nobody joins in games 
or any sort of mutual entertainment—even “ sweet-hearting” 
seems to go on underground, though we will admit that the 
results are indisputable and not always according to law. 

There is, however, an institution, founded by a patriotic 
dalesman who made his fortune in London, for the very purpose 
of social and intellectual commerce. The “ Literary Institute” 
of Muker is a two-storeyed edifice of aggressive ugliness, like all 
the modern buildings of the countryside: indeed, the student of 
architecture may leave out Upper Swaledale from his visiting list, 
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after he has paid his homage to the grand old church of Grinton, 
There is one room on each floor of the institute; that above 
contains a small and quaintly miscellaneous library, ranging 
from an antique Encyclopedia Britannica, all varieties of theo- 
logical fossils, and the works of “ J. Close, Poet Laureate to his 
late Majesty the King of Grand Bonny, Africa,” to excellent 
editions of modern historians, poets, and travellers, none of which 
appear to be much consulted by the “mute inglorious Miltons” 
of the village. On the ground floor there is a “ reading-room,” 
where you may learn the morning’s news in the afternoon by the 
help of two or three Yorkshire papers, and obtain a glimpse of 
the great world in the graphic sketches of the Penny Illustrated, 
But the chief attraction of the room is a blazing fire, round 
which a few yokels gather of an evening to discuss anything but 
literature. Committees meet here now and then, but the original 
“literary ” purpose of the institute has been imperfectly realised. 
It needs but an impulse from an educated squire or cultivated 
vicar to make it a centre of intellectual and social entertaiment; 
but unhappily there is no squire anywhere in the upper dale, the 
lord of the manor no longer lives near his copyholders, and the 
level equality of every man obstructs initiative. Every man’s 4 
gentleman there, and every woman a lady, merely because there 
are no lower degrees. 

The Swale farmers contrive to do without two things which 
would seem absolutely essential; they do without hired labour 
and almost without cash. Money does not often change hands 
in the township; the corn factor sets his grain and flour 
against the farmer’s eggs and butter and the butcher’s joints, 
and the account balances itself more or less in the primitive 
fashion of barter. But the strangest feature of the community is 
the total absence of labourers; every one his own herd is the 
motto of the dale farmer, and the journeyman and hired hand are 
as extinct as the Dodo ineptus. The lack of ready cash partly 
accounts for the disappearance of the weekly wage earner, 
but the want of both is really due to the narrow profits of 
farming, even in a rich grazing country, where there are stiff 
rents to be paid to middlemen and copyholders, and markets 
are distant and prices bad, and horseflesh after all is but mortal. 
Hence every man is a working man, and has no superior to teach 
him manners or soften his “ferocity.” Not that he requires 
much teaching or is conspicuously ferocious—though a bit gruff 
and reserved. He is not glib with his “sir” or “ma'am,” for 
lack of practice, nor apt at small civilities; but in the manners 
that spring from a kindly heart and a desire to wound no one’s 
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feelings, the dalesman needs no tutor. There is a sense, too, 
of self-respect, and a sturdy, fearless independence belonging 
to universal equality which is not found so commonly in the 
hangers-on of great estates. Still, a few resident gentle folk of 
the right sort would bring light and leading into the dale, and 
raise the standard of social life. 

Indeed, the want of any sociability, any joining in common 
entertainment, is the great defect of the dalesman’s character. 
The thought of amusement is frivolous, almost profane, to his 
serious mind. Perhaps his affection for teetotal principles has 
sapped the springs of joviality. Not long since there was given 
a sumptuous dinner to the villagers, and when the elders had fed 
to their satisfaction, behold, fifteen goodly youths entered and 
took their seats, to whom mine host vainly proffered of his 
mellowest brew, for not one of the fifteen would touch any drink 
but water. These young men are a standing credit to the 
village, and much of its prosperity—or shall we say its immunity 
from absolute want ?—is due to the fact that public opinion has 
set its face against drunkenness. Very few keep beer, much less 
spirits, in their houses, and if an elder of the Society must keep 
an innocent bottle of thin claret for a sacred purpose, it stands 
hidden in a cupboard for months, and suffices for a cycle of 
celebrations. The profession of publican (and there are three in 
this village of eighty-two inhabitants) must subsist,—it can 
hardly flourish,—upon something else than liquor. Frugality and 
abstemiousness account for the fact that only two persons are 
now in receipt of outdoor relief, and that the workhouse of the 
wide-spread union is burdened by no more than twelve inmates. 
Temperance at least banishes downright poverty. 

Perhaps it banishes something besides. “Apioroy pév vdwp 
is a sound, if a hard, doctrine; but, followed inexorably, it does 
not breed lightsomeness of heart.- Our Northern Arcady, with its 
water instead of the red juice of the grape, its harmonium in 
place of the tenuis avena of the piping shepherd, its serious 
maidens and godly youths, where one would look for Corydon and 
Amaryllis “ the woods and fields among,” is sadly bereft of the 
innocent joys of frolic. No rustic swain is to be caught sporting 
with “the tangles of Newra’s hair”; yet our Neeras of the 
dale are “fair, and very fair”; you may see their heavy golden 
hair tossing on their buxom shoulders and straying across their 
blush-rose cheeks and fearless blue eyes as they sit between the 
milk-cans on the shaggy old pony on their way to the milking 
high up among the pastoral mountains. They will marry, of 
course, one of the stalwart grave-faced men you see driving the 
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cattle along the hill roads, or bringing the coal from Tan hill 
in the red cart—good men and true— 


“Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach,” 

perhaps; but not as lively lovers as our sweet Nezra deserves, 
But she knows no other ways, and uses no stern effort of resigna- 
tion when she takes up the hard life of a dalesman’s wife. From 
childhood she has had her allotted part in the family toil; has 
helped to drive and milk the cows, fetch the water from the beck, 
make the butter and cheese, and bake the cakes and “ crackers”; 
and what she used to do by her mother’s side, she now does alone 
by herself, while her man is away after the cattle or at the market, 
and she is left the livelong day to “fettle up ” her square stone 
cottage, and “ mind” the enlarging circle of her bairns. It is a 
touching round of almost unremitted labour, where the severe 


“ee 
. 


. necessity of use compels 
To acts of love, and habit does the work 
Of reason.” 


Her only relief—and it is but partial—comes on Sunday, when 
the morning’s work is done, and the children are in their best 
frocks and spotless pinafores, and she has put on the black silk 
gown with satin “ breadths,” and her husband has been his round 
in the farm, and has obliterated all mundane thoughts in his black 
coat, and has disinterred the chimney-pot hat from the old oak 
chest: then will they parade together, in happy restfulness, at 
the afternoon service at the dreary little chapel, or the much- 
restored parish church, where the vicar’s little girl, hardly 
higher than the pews, plays the American organ ; and afterwards 
they will ruminate their cheerful tea with no thought of the 
inevitable return to never-ending labour on the morrow. Sunday 
in Swaledale is a dream of wonderful fair children in marvellous 
white raiment, of portly silk-gowned dames and rosy-faced black- 
coated yeomen, gathered about the church porch at Muker or 
grouped—a study in black and white—about the little square 
before the chapel of Keld. It is a mystery how all those well- 
dressed scrupulously neat parents and children emerge from the 
dingy cramped cottages. 

Sunday is not only the day of rest ; it is the festival of visiting. 
You will see them riding over the hills to distant friends, man 
and wife on the same steady old mare, the wife disdaining the aid 
of a pillion and sitting the bare crupper behind her man like the 
true dale amazon she is. ‘The girls of Swale are all born horse 
women, and at the agricultural show held at Muker in September 
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the prettiest sight of all is the competition of the maidens for the 
silyer-mounted whip, the prize of the best girl rider. But visits 
and rides and shows and prizes are rare excitements in the 
tranquil life of the dale. ‘The common round, the daily task” 
make up the sum of regular existence, and the brave and honest 
way they carry the burden is their claim to our respect and 
sympathy. If the charm of an imaginative race is not in them, 
they have the fearless independent spirit, the self-respect and self- 
control, of upright manhood. The hard frugality of their common 
life of labour, instead of breeding discontent and moroseness, binds 
closer the warm ties of family union. Strong love of home, 
hallowed by a simple unquestioning faith, is the dalesman’s 
compass in the storms of life. The gentle influence of home love 
softens the austerity of his nature and endears the drudgery of 
toil. ‘Bound each to each by natural piety,” the family forgets 
tired muscles and aching bones as it gathers round the cheery 
hearth at night. The father brings out the Book, and prayer and 
thanksgiving end the day of work and prepare the unrepining 
labourers for to-morrow’s duties. So pass the strenuous years 
away; and troubles come, and Death cleaves his unforgotten gaps 
in the circle of love; but the dalesman stands, like the crags of 
his own Kisdon, foursquare to the blasts of fortune, 


“True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 











Che Iuerplicable Epidemic. 


PRELIMINARY. 


[I Ave before me one of the most tragic documents ever wrung by 
circumstances from a human pen. It begins: “I, Richard Vancom, 
being inoculated of a mortal malady of which I shall be infallibly 
dead in five days or less ”—and it ends with a fevered scawl which 
cannot be deciphered. 

It is, however, only the last few lines of this confession or 
record which are illegible. The rest (and it occupies twenty-eight 
closely written pages of foolscap) is in a minute painstaking 
hand, as clear as copper-plate, with every letter carefully formed 
—the hand of an accurate plodder, to whom no labour came amiss. 

It is absolutely in my discretion whether I publish this state- 
ment as it stands, or only part of it, or whether I suppress it 
altogether. I have decided for three separate reasons simply to 
place an outline of the story which it contains before the public. 
My first reason is that the record is a laborious essay largely 
taken up with technical matter, mainly of interest to the student 
of bacteriology—and that perhaps a little out of date—and with 
the minute analysis of the symptoms of a loathsome disease which 
would be repellent to the general reader. In the second place, as 
I was to a certain extent acquainted with the writer, I can throw 
some side-lights on his life and character which are not to be found 
in the document itself. And, thirdly, the events are still sufi- 
ciently recent to make it possible that some of the particulars 
which are set down as to names and places might give pain to 
living persons. 

It is enough if I say that just twenty-six years ago an epidemic 
of a character totally unknown to Europe, but of terrible intensity, 
made its appearance in a working-class quarter of a great manu- 
facturing town in Lancashire. It wrought havoc while it lasted, 
but probably the conditions were unfayourable to the continued 
propagation of the new disease—the local tradition being still that 
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it was brought into the town by a Lascar who had newly landed 
at Liverpool and come inland, and who was one of the victims. 
It is also remembered that Dr. Vancom, who had settled in the 
neighbourhood, fell a martyr to his professional zeal in combating 
a malady which he alone among the local medical men who were 
called in even pretended to understand. | 


Cuaprer I, 


Earty in one blustering wet December evening, Richard Vancom, 
surgeon, was sitting alone in what for want of a better term may 
be called his laboratory. It was a dismal little room on the first 
floor of a dismal little house at the corner of a long street of 
workmen’s cottages in one of the dreariest districts of one of the 
dirtiest industrial towns to be found in the north of England. 
The house differed from those which adjoined it only in being 
double-fronted instead of single-fronted, and in having a brass 
plate on the door, setting forth the surgeon’s name and quality. 
In truth the monotony of Eden Street would have been as com- 
plete as its squalor if the red and blue lights in the chemist’s 
shop window on the other side of the way had not done something 
to lend a little cheerfulness and variety to the neighbourhood. 
The room in which Richard Vancom was at work was quite in 
keeping with the general aspect of the house. Uncarpeted, 
ill-papered, and warmed only by a badly fed gas-stove which stood 
in the fireplace, it presented about as uninviting an appearance 
on this stormy night as could well be imagined. There was a file 
of daily papers in one of the corners, a few shabby books supported 
each other in a tipsy fashion on a couple of bare deal shelves 
beside the window, and near where the surgeon was sitting there 
stood an array of coloured bottles, some of them empty, others 
half full, all stained and begrimed, looking like a gathering of 
woe-begone street arabs. Practically, indeed, the only furniture 
in the place was the big dirty desk with its superstructure of 
wooden pigeon-holes at which Vancom was sitting. And yet 
a glance at those pigeon-holes, with their carefully docketed 
contents, would have told you that the surgeon was a man of 
method, but apparently too poor or too much absorbed to pay 
much attention to his surroundings. 
_ On one side of him was a powerful microscope—which looked as 
if it might be the one object of real value in the whole house—and 
on the other hand a gas-lamp heavily shaded, which threw a 
brilliant light on the table, but left the greater part of the room 
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in practical darkness. In front stood a thick leather case with 
lock and key, containing a number of small glass tubes. It was 
through one of these tubes that Vancom was now intently looking 
straight into the flame of the lamp, which brought his features 
into sharp relief. 

It was not altogether an attractive face to look at, not the sort 
of face to compel sympathy or suggest good-fellowship. The 
features were not without a certain amount of regularity, and a 
woman who had loved the man would have seen beauty in the 
strong black eyes and the well-pencilled eyebrows. But the eye- 
lids were red, perhaps from constant application, or from the 
chronic dyspepsia which showed itself in other lines, and the 
pallor of the surgeon’s complexion was accentuated by the short 
black whiskers which flanked an otherwise clean-shaven face. 

The features generally bore no traces such as are left by great 
sorrow, or commanding cares, or violent emotions. Such lines as 
there were told rather of hard drudgery, of disappointment, of 
that slow uphill battle against circumstances which maketh the 
heart very sick, but is slow to kill for all that. The surgeon 
looked indeed younger than his years. He might have been 
thirty-five—he was really turned forty. 

The world had not dealt tenderly with Richard Vancom. His 


father had kept that very chemist’s shop on the other side of the 
way, and by dint not merely of dispensing medicines, but of 
prescribing freely for small ailments, had made the business 


prosperous enough. But he was a rough, overbearing, violent 
man, much given to drink; and he had married a second time 
late in life mainly because he wanted some one to look after the 
half-witted boy whom his first wife had borne him, and whom he 
found it impossible to keep in order simply by the process of 
repeatedly knocking him down. He did not want the son who 
was born to him after his second marriage, a fact of which he 
made no secret either to his new wife or to the neighbours. In 
fact, he took a strong dislike to the boy from the day of his birth, 
and the poor anemic frightened little mother, to whom her son 
bore a striking likeness in feature, was ever at the end of her 
feeble wits to protect him from the father’s violence. 

Ultimately the chemist came to a terrible end through mis- 
taking carbolic acid for whisky in one of his drinking fits, and the 
business was sold. The bulk of the chemist’s savings had been 
left in trust for the half-witted boy, who was taken in charge by 
some relatives of the first wife. Richard and his mother were 
only left a pittance. 


Then began years of hard toil and penury both for mother and 
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son. She worked with her needle, while he became an errand-boy 
in a doctor’s establishment not far away. He was passionately 
fond of chemistry, of which he had obtained a smattering in his 
boyhood, and which he continued to cultivate in his spare hours, 
for no one ever knew Richard Vancom to be idle for a moment 
even in the most irresponsible years of the ordinary boy’s life. 
In this way he qualified himself to become a dispenser in the 
doctor’s surgery, and by dint of hard work, continued self-denial, 
and thrift he sueceeded—though not until he was well past the 
usual age—in saving enough to enable him to take the first step 
on the ladder of the medical profession. His mother died about 
this time and the sale of their little home helped him on his way. 
Whether he mourned her or not, no one knows. A capacity for 
sheer drudgery, and for set unromantic social ambition, were the 
only qualities which those who came in contact with him in those 
days thought of accrediting him with. 

His fellow-students were at first disposed to make a butt of him 
for his want of sociability, but they soon gave it up as a bad job. 
Richard Vancom had the hide of a rhinoceros. It began to be 
whispered too that he was very clever with his knife, and after 
a time he became the chosen assistant of a certain distinguished 
physiologist, whose reputation rested chiefly on his discoveries by 
vivisection. This was a practice not so well systematised as it is 
now, and gruesome stories were told of Vancom’s own private 
experiments in this direction. A man may do terrible things for 
the sake of science, as in war, without incurring a moral taint if 
when his work is over he leaves it with a feeling of relief, and 
dismisses the subject from his mind as a thing not to be dwelt 
upon. But this man without social distractions, with his mind 
full only of the drudgery of the day, whose very bedroom, according 
to the gossip of the hospital—which may or may not have been 
a become a storehouse of agonising animal life—what of 

im? 

Still, for all his industry and application, all his superiority to 
any form of dissipation, Richard Vancom made little progress. 
Brilliant idlers, clever ne’er-do-weels, who knew nothing but what 
was likely to serve them in an examination, but had tact enough 
to master that, passed him easily on the road of life. They took 
the fences while he was laboriously grubbing along the highway, 
noting every chip of stone and every blade of grass as he did so. 
Ultimately, realising that without money or influence, or the 

ck of social success, he had no chance of making a practice 


Aaa at home, he took a hospital appointment out in 
ia. 
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Here again his ill-luck pursued him. His health failed to 
stand the climate, and he came back to England little richer than 
when he started. He was looking about in despair for a means 
of living, when the opportunity was offered him of returning to 
his native town. His half-witted half-brother had outlived the 
people who originally took him in charge, and he had been going 
about from lodging to lodging growing steadily more erratic and 
more frequently violent in his behaviour, until it was hard to 
induce anyone to harbour him even for the sake of the very liberal 
allowance—as it would be accounted in the neighbourhood—which 
the surviving trustee, under his father’s will, was able to dispose 
of in his behalf. It was necessary to place him more or less 
under restraint, and the trustee, who was growing old, thought 
that his half-brother, a medical man, might be his best guardian. 

Richard Vancom did not hesitate for a moment. Here wasa 
chance of obtaining at least his bread and butter, possibly of 
building up a practice, certainly of obtaining leisure for researches 
which—fired by the new scientific theories to which Pasteur and 
others had given currency—he had begun in India, and on the 
continuance of which his mind was bent. 

The practice had been forthcoming only to a small extent, for 
the people of the neighbourhood were poor, and older hands were 
there before him. But at last—at last—in this dreary house in 
Eden Street, in this room with its dirty walls and uncarpeted 
floor, he had by dint of strenuous labour brought himself almost 
to the goal which in India five years before he had set himself to 
reach, at any labour and at any cost. In that pale yellow tube 
which he held up to the gas flame, and in another almost colourless 
tube which lay on the desk beside him, he could read fame and 
fortune; and he exulted with the moderate exultation of a man 
who feels that he has won a victory a little too late. 


Carter II. 


Tue surgeon was still occupied with his own thoughts when the 
door softly opened and a man sidled into the room. 

He was a big powerful fellow of middle age, with long fair hair 
curling down to his shoulders, and a heavy golden beard covering 
his breast, and with big blue eyes, wide open like those of a child. 
At a distance or at the first hasty glance he might have passed 
as a model of manly beauty, but his face would not bear scrutiny. 
The lips were heavy, pendulous, and quavering, and below the eyes 
the skin was puffed out in red patches telling of violent passions, 
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of madness or drink. It was the imbecile half-brother Edward— 
known to all the street arabs who made mud pies in the 
neighbourhood of Eden Street as “ Neddy ”—Vancom. 

There was no violence and no manliness in his demeanour now. 
He crept into the room crouching as a whipped dog, not yet 
certain it has obtained forgiveness, will do as it approaches its 
master. His hands hung timidly beside him, and there was a 
mute appeal in his great childish eyes as he turned them on the 
surgeon—an ingratiating appeal for a word of welcome or at least 
of kindness. He was close to the desk before Richard Vancom 
became aware of his presence—had even placed one trembling 
hand upon it. Suddenly the surgeon turned round with a look of 
fary. 
ne What do you want here?” he demanded in a tone of savage 
contempt. 

The few people who knew Richard Vancom would have refused 
to believe his voice capable of such an inflexion. And in truth no 
human being save this one demented creature in the room could 
have provoked him to an outburst like this. For the great body 
of his fellow-creatures he felt neither love, nor hate, nor fear, but 
this half-brother of his was his evil genius—the personification of 
all the disappointments, the humiliations and the privations of his 
miserable life. It was this idiot—this slobbering, senseless, 
crouching brute, who in his boyhood had come between him and 
his father’s love and, what was more to him, his father’s money— 
who had made his youth what it was, whose accursed life had up 
to this day stood between him and the small competency which 
would otherwise have been his, and have enabled him to cut 
himself adrift from his present wretched surroundings, and to have 
worked out his ambitions in circumstances in which he might long 
since have prospered. Even now, what was he but this man’s 
keeper and body servant, dependent on his pay for the house 
which sheltered him, and for the livelihood he had failed to make 
in other ways? This was the crowning humiliation. Yes, the 
hatred was deep and capable of all developments. At times, 
indeed, strange thoughts had crossed the surgeon’s mind—had he 
not killed and tortured animals whose intelligence was higher 
than that of this half-human epileptic’s ? 

_A rumour was current in the neighbourhood that Richard 
Vancom habitually treated his half-brother with savage violence, 
but that, I believe, was untrue. Violence was not consistent with 
Vancom’s ordinary frame of mind, even where he hated so 
genuinely; but there were times when the idiot became a madman, 
when he had to be controlled by force, and what the surgeon did 
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in those encounters no one may say. At all events, he had so 
broken his half-brother’s spirit that in the intervals when the 
frenzy was not on him a mere angry glance, a mere lifting 
of the surgeon’s right hand, would throw him into a paroxysm of 
terror. 

He started back now. But as the surgeon’s anger seemed to 
cool down he gained courage again after a time and moved towards 
the desk with a sort of sheep-like curiosity. 

“ What is in that?” he asked. 

Vancom turned round with a grim laugh. 

“Enough,” he said, “to kill a city full of idiots like you. A 
prick of this lancet dipped in it would make your bones rot and 
your eyes drop out of your head. It would cover you with 
festering sores—would make you putrify even before you were 
dead!” 

He enjoyed the look of terror which came into the other's 
heavy face—it was policy with him to inculcate these fears. 

As if from a sudden desire to possess himself of something s0 
terrible, the half-brother stretched out his hand and seized one of 
the tubes in the leather case. 

“Put that down!” shouted the surgeon, and, almost unconscious 
of what he was doing himself, he lifted the lancet and drove it 
deeply into the back of his companion’s hand. “There, now you 
have got it,” he added, as the blood spurted from the cut. 

The imbecile gave a howl of terror, and, burying his wounded 
hand under his coat, he turned and fled from the room. Vancom 
heard him moaning and blubbering as he made his way up 
flight of stairs to the attic which was his bedchamber. He wiped 
the point of the lancet and laid it beside him, laughing quietly to 
himself. He had not over-coloured his description of the contents 
of the tube which he had been examining. It was the pure 
cultivation of the bacillus of a terrible disease, still endemic in 
some parts of the East—a putrid disease, loathsome, virulent, 
glandular—for the discovery of a prophylactic against which the 
Indian Government, liberally backed by one or two of the 
wealthier native princes, had repeatedly offered a heavy reward. 
But the lancet was innocent enough—Vancom had been using it 
as a paper-knife. 

He put the tube which he had been examining back into the 
leather case and carefully locked it, and this in its turn he locked 
in one of the drawers of the desk at which he was sitting. Then 
from another drawer he produced a packet carefully fastened 
with ribbon, and out of this he drew a portrait—the portrait of a 
woman. 
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Yes, of a woman, and of an attractive one, surely! The face 
came near to being strictly beautiful, but, if it was not quite so, 
there was enough in the perfect oval of its contour, in the shapely 
forehead about which the thick hair clustered heavily, in the 
large thoughtful grey eyes—grey they must have been—and in 
the inexpressible tenderness of the lines about the mouth, to 
invest the features with a tender dignity such as we see sometimes 
in the portraits of sweet women of the Puritan days. The 
prevailing cast was sadness, though it was easy to see that the 
face could light up at times with demure merriment. The woman 
was probably twenty-two, or she might have been five years older 
—it was one of those faces which you could be certain look older 
than they are. 

The surgeon placed his elbows on the desk with the portrait 
between them, and resting his head on his hands he looked at it 
long and fixedly. His features wore a very different expression 
now from that which had distorted them in the presence of his 
half-brother. The hard lines cut in them by years of loveless and 
sterile labour—for sterile it had been nearly all his life—were too 
set to relax much, but something seemed to be struggling under 
the mask which he habitually wore, like a wintry moonbeam 
through a murky window. It did little more than flicker, however, 
and the strangely blended expression gave way to the old look of 
weariness and disappointment—less cold and harsh, perhaps, than 
usual, but more tragic in its bitterness. Still, the portrait 
evidently had a fascination for him, and he continued to study 
it for some time longer. At last, with the air of a man 
accustomed to self-control who was growing ashamed of a sudden 
weakness, he lifted his elbows from the desk and, replacing the 
picture in the parcel, re-tied it with a firm hand and restored it to 
its place. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered to himself with a weary laugh. “ What 
have I to do with love-making? What have I to offer to any 
human being that they should care for me? If Katharine thinks 
of me at all, she probably believes the gossip of the street—that 
Ispend my time in skinning animals alive, and trying the effect 
of poisons on that idiot upstairs, and that I came back here to 
avoid a scandal which made things too hot for me in India. I 
know these tales, but what have they mattered to me? Or if 
she does not believe that, she can see enough of what I really 
am to scorn the idea of sharing such a life as mine, even if her 
father, who knows me better, would agree. Still, God knows 


what I might have been with a little love from a good woman— 
a little sympathy.” 
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He covered his eyes with his hand for a moment, and then 
rose with an effort to his feet. 

Still he said, “I must have an answer—an answer from her 
own lips. It is not enough to know to see—as I have plainly 
seen—what it must inevitably be. I have more work to do yet— 
much work—and I cannot have a woman’s face as a disturbing 
influence haunting me half my day. Let her say ‘No’ to me 
herself and I can dismiss her from my thoughts, burn that 
photograph, and leave this accursed place without a regret.” 

He turned to leave the room, but before he did so he picked 
up an old looking-glass from a dusty shelf, and combed back 
his hair from his temples, and straightened his black whiskers, 
It was a piece of attention to personal appearance which Richard 
Vancom seldom displayed, and he smiled as he realised what he 
was doing. 

“No, I think I will keep the portrait in any case,” he 
murmured as he placed his hat on his head and shut the door 
of the laboratory after him. 


Caapter III. 


TERE was a high wind and a drizzling depressing rain when 
the surgeon, with the collar of his overcoat turned up to his 
ears, emerged into Eden Street. But he had not far to go. The 
lights of the chemist’s shop on the other side of the way were 
scarcely fifty yards distant, and their red, blue, and yellow 
glare was as welcome to the wayfarer on this dismal night as 
the harbour lights to a befogged mariner. One side of the shop 
threw a band of light across Eden Sreet, another gave a welcome 
relief to the short dirty thoroughfare which led to the banks of 
the canal—mere water now, flecked here and there by a distant 
lamplight, but a phosphorescent and poisonous-looking sewer 
under the eye of the daily sun. 

Vancom entered the shop with the air of a man who knew 
his whereabouts. “Mr. Harrop is in, I suppose?” he said, with 
a nod to the solitary assistant behind the counter. 

“Well, no, Doctor,” replied the assistant, trying to hide the 
cigarette he was surreptitiously smoking under the counter; 
“but you will find Miss Katharine there. The guv’nor will be 
back in a quarter of an hour.” 

A minute or two earlier Vancom would have met a tall portly 
old gentleman with a shock of white curly hair surmounted by 
a carefully brushed very curly-brimmed hat, who had passed 
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whistling through the shop. This was the chemist himself, who 
had succeeded Vancom’s father in the business and had become 
for a time a somewhat intimate friend of the surgeon. The 
two men had nothing in common except a certain degree of 
culture and a taste for one or two particular branches of science, 
some dabbling in which was one of the chemist’s recreations. 
But this in the circumstances in which they were placed was 
quite sufficient to draw them together. It is wonderful how 
little differences of temperament, of personal habit, even of 
opinion, count in such cases against a single common interest. 

The evenings spent at John Harrop’s were indeed Vancom’s 
only relaxation. And this had only recently come into his life, 
for he had on his return to Eden Street kept himself aloof from 
everyone but his few patients. Even after he had struck up 
a friendship with the chemist he was for a long time only seen at 
great intervals in the cheerful parlour behind the shop. But 
of late his visits had been growing more and more frequent 
until people had begun to talk. 

The chemist, too, was getting rather uneasy. He was a 
widower, but his daughter Katharine, who for three years had 
kept his house, had taken over the responsibilities of a mother 
towards her young sister and still younger brother, whose birth 
had cost Mrs. Harrop her life, and had made his home—which 
was much to him—as cheerful and cosy as it had been even in 
his wife’s lifetime. He loved her tenderly, and since it had 
dawned on him that the surgeon’s visits might be due to other 
causes than the attractiveness of his own society, he had begun 
to look black on his arrival, and only a good-natured dislike 
to wounding the feelings of his visitor had induced him to go 
through any form of welcome. He did not want to part with 
his daughter at all; but in any case Richard Vancom, the hard- 
up surgeon of doubtful antecedents, was not the man he would 
have chosen for his son-in-law. 

Vancom knew all this and he had never for a moment blinded 
himself to the hard truth. Still he longed to get his dismissal 
from Katharine’s own lips, and, as it happened, circumstances had 
played into his hands. 

Lifting the flap of the counter, Vancom passed through the 
little store-room at the back of the shop, and thence into the 
comfortably furnished brightly lighted sitting-room, the door of 
which was open. A young woman was sitting sewing at a round 
table which she had drawn close to the fire, with her feet upon 
the fender. On the hearth-rug sat a boy of five or six, solemnly 
engaged in the task of constructing a house out of toy bricks. 
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The young woman was the original of the photograph. It was 
easy to see now that the expression of gravity was due less to 
years—for her complexion was that of a girl—than to house- 
wifely cares and dignities prematurely assumed. 

She rose and held out her hand with a singularly frank and 
winning smile. 

“T am sorry my father is out, Dr. Vancom,” she said, “but 
he will not be long. Come and take a seat by the fire.” 

The surgeon placed his hat and gloves on the table and looked 
at her gravely. 

“TI want to speak with you alone,” he said, with a gesture 
towards the boy before the fire. 

Katharine looked a little embarrassed. 

“Go into the shop, Ernest, and ask Mr. Simpson for some 
sweets,’ she said, and the suggestion was acted upon in a 
moment. Then, as she resumed her sewing, she asked, “ What 
has happened ? ” 

There was for a moment or two an awkward pause. The 
surgeon had rehearsed a dozen times over all that he intended 
to say, but now that the opportunity had come the carefully 
prepared sentences stuck in his throat. As men often do when 
they are calculating their action in a future emergency, he 
had over-estimated his own powers of self-control. At last, how- 
ever, he blurted out— 

“T have come to tell you, Miss Katharine, that I am going 
away.” 

The girl looked up with interest. Perhaps there was even a 
trace of anxiety in her face. 

“ Away,” she said—“ for how long ?” 

“T hope to God,” replied the surgeon with sudden vehemence, 
“ for ever.” 

There was another awkward pause and then Vancom continued. 
He was more master of himself now. 

“Forgive me for speaking to you like that. But I have come 
to-night to ask a favour of you. You are a sensible woman, and 
I can speak plainly. Miss Harrop, I have been a frequent visitor 
to your father’s house of late, and you must know, as well as I 
know, that it has not been for his sake alone that I have come.” 

Katharine coloured deeply and looked down at her sewing. 

“You must know that as well as I know it,” repeated the 
surgeon with deliberation, fixing his eyes upon her face and 
with a note of interrogation in his voice. 

Katharine felt that he awaited her reply. 

“TI have heard my father say so,” she answered hesitatingly. 
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“Yes, and he has warned you against me,” continued Vancom 
bitterly —“ against me, the penniless professional man, the confirmed 
failure in life, with my bad parentage and doubtful career. Oh, 
do not be alarmed,” he added, as she seemed inclined to protest ; 
“JT do not resent it. Believe me, I cherish no illusions. I told 
you I should ask you one favour, and it is this. I am a proud 
man, and I am determined to take my dismissal from your lips, 
and yours only. I want you to say to me, ‘ Richard Vancom, I do 
not love you—I never can love you. If you were rich and famous 
to-morrow it would make no difference. You are to me what you 
are to my father and the rest of them, and it is nothing to me 
that you are going.’ ” 

The girl hung her head in silence. 

“Come, come,” said Vancom almost roughly. “ This is a small 
favour. If I have asked too much rhetoric from you, say simply, 
‘You are right—go.’ ” 

Katharine dropped her sewing on her knees and covered her 
face with her hands. “ I—TI cannot say it,” she murmured in a 
broken voice. 

The surgeon looked at her for a moment in doubt. Then 
springing to his feet with an eager look he rested one hand on the 
table, and with the other drew his companion’s hands away from 
her face. There were tears in her eyes which welled over under 
his regard. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he cried hoarsely. “Katharine, 
Katharine, how must I interpret this ?” 

The familiarity of his address brought the girl to herself. 
Wiping the tears from her eyes, she rose from her seat, and 
looked her companion in the face with the frank regard which 
was characteristic of her. 

“Dr. Vancom,” she said, “ you have asked me whether I share 
the ill opinion which you say that others have expressed of you. 
I answer that, instead of this, I honour and trust you. I have not 
listened to your long talks with my father without seeing what 
it must have cost a man of your capacity to devote himself un- 
rewarded to the pursuit of science; to sacrifice all his prospects 
in life for the sake of his studies, hoping perhaps one day to make 
other people happier by them. A woman can respect something 
beside worldly success. Oh, I understand you. Other people 
may not ; I do and always have done!” 

The surgeon bent his head. He was experiencing the worst 
humiliation a proud man can feel—to find himself admired for 
qualities he is conscious of possessing only in the good-natured 
self-deception of another. Richard Vancom was not a hypocrite 
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or a pretender. He had worked hard, it is true, but he was 
born a plodder, and he was poor because he lacked the brillianey 
of other men. There had been no willing self-abnegation in his 
case. Suddenly, however, his mind was flooded with light. This 
estimate of him was from the heart, and not from the head—i 
was the woman’s love that was speaking. 

“But my duty,” she added gravely, “is, you know, here in my 
mother’s place.” 

The surgeon advanced towards her with outstretched hands, his 
face illumined by a look which no living being had ever seen 
upon it before. 

“Do your duty,” he said. “ But tell me once more that you 
are not indifferent to me! Tell me that if one day I can claim 
you with your father’s full assent, with your own obligations 
discharged, you will not repulse me. Tell me that I can leave 
this place knowing that there is one human being in the world 
who will wish for my return; one woman, the dearest and best of 
women, in whose eyes, unworthy as I am, I am not an outcast!” 

For answer she placed her hand upon his shoulder and then 
let her head fall upon her hand. 

Vancom stroked her brown hair with a caressing touch, and 
then turned tv go. An extraordinary exaltation had taken 
possession of him, and he longed to be alone to think over all 
that had happened, to realize all that it meant to him. Even 
the very presence of the woman he loved seemed oppressive ; he 
must get away into the fresh air and think, and think. 

At this moment little Ernest came running into the room, 
crying bitterly and in a state of childish terror. He had been 
out into the street and a “bogey” had come up from the canal 
road, caught him, and cut him in the cheek. 

“ Silly boy,” said Katharine, turning to console him, “to be so 
afraid of a cat. But what a nasty scratch !” 


Cuapter LY. 


A DRIZZLING rain was still falling, and the high wind was howling 
dolefully around the street corners. But Richard Vancom had 20 
thoughts for the weather. The sudden awakening of emotions 
which had laid dormant all his hard self-concentrated life, the 
strange expansion of his being which had been brought about by 
those few unlooked-for words of love and sympathy, had be 
wildered him. The very street seemed different; it had growl 
wider and more wholesome; the jerry-built houses on either side 
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had taken to themselves larger proportions. The chemist’s shop 
itself might have been a Palace of Delight. Yesterday he had felt 
sure that fortune was within his grasp, but it had scarcely quickened 
his heart by a single beat. Now, no labour, no sacrifice seemed 
too hard to win it, and with it that newly seen future opening 
out into such immeasurable vistas of hope. 

Truly the man had become a boy again, and the fact that he 
had known so little of the emotions and the hopes and the passions 
which are the daily bread of men who lead full lives had facili- 
tated the transformation. He was beginning life, as they 
understand life. As yet, however, he could realize nothing, and 
the one impulse in him was to move, and move rapidly. 

So for well nigh an hour he walked with the wind and against 
the wind, up and down the ill-paved streets and alleys of that 
dismal neighbourhood. Once or twice he met a foot passenger 
struggling with an umbrella in the teeth of the gale and swearing 
in broad Lancashire dialect at the inhospitality of the night. 
Even this seemed an unbearable irruption upon his thoughts, and 
finally he made his way to the banks of the canal, where, stumbling 
over mounds of ill-smelling rubbish and splashing through pools of 
rain-water, he could at least pace backward and forward unnoticed 
and undisturbed. 

In time, however, fatigue began to tell upon him, and with 
weariness of the body came something like mental calm. He 
made his way back to the dismal house at the corner of Eden 
Street, laughing as he let himself in with his latch-key to think 
how soon he should sever himself from it and all its associations 
of poverty and humiliation. He climbed the stairs with the 
intention of entering his laboratory, but a sudden impulse came 
over him and he mounted to the top of the house. He wanted to 
speak to that half-brother whom a few hours ago he would joy- 
fully have seen lying dead at his feet, to speak kindly, cheerfully, 
sympathetically, as he had never spoken before, to share with one 
human being the happiness which he felt it almost too much to 
bear alone, 

He opened the door of the large attic where the idiot passed 
most of his time in childish occupations. It was empty. He 
made his way down again, looking in one room after another, 
and calling his half-brother by name. It was rare indeed that 
the imbecile left the house, for the rough children of the 
place made his life a burden with their jeers and grimaces when 
he did so, Suddenly Vancom stopped. A suspicion had taken 
possession of him which blanched his face and sent an icy shudder 
through his frame. Could Neddy have got access to the labora- 
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tory? Was he there now, and what might he be doing? He 
ascended the stairs again and tried the laboratory door. It was 
unlocked, although he knew that he had carefully fastened it 
before leaving the house. 

He flung open the door expecting to find his half-brother in 
possession. The room was empty, but at a glance he saw that 
there was something wrong. 

The gas-lamp on the desk was burning, and beside it, despoiled 
of its contents, lay the leather case which he had fastened s 
securely before going out. On the floor were scattered several 
tubes like the one he had been scrutinizing early in the evening; 
but a moment’s search told him that that particular tube was gone. 

The full horror of the situation dawned on Vancom’s mind, 
Here was this imbecile at large carrying with him the seeds of a 
pestilence that might sweep like a devastating blast through the 
whole town, sparing neither high nor low, old nor young in its 
progress—that once brought into activity in the west might know 
no surcease—threatening death in a hideous form to generations 
yet unborn. And the moral responsibility was his own! Yester- 
day that was the last thing he would have thought about; now it 
was the first. 

Only one thought possessed him—to track the idiot down and 
take the virus out of his possession before he could accomplish 
any mischief. For that he meant mischief Vancom had no doubt. 
He knew that there were times when his half-brother’s lunacy took 
a shape which made him a very different being from the slobbering 
fool whom the boys pelted in the streets. The cunning which 
Neddy had displayed in getting possession of the poison would aid 
him when he came to turn it to account. 

Without troubling further about anything else he rushed out 
into the street and began his quest. It was a cruel undertaking 
on that dismal night with that heavy load at his heart, and for a 
long time it was in vain. In the daytime or on an ordinary night 
Neddy Vancom could not have gone far without some one recog- 
nising his gigantic frame and shambling walk, but few people 
were abroad in the rain. 

Once again, after he had searched for a time, Richard Vancom 
heard the story of a bogey who had sprung upon a child froma 
dark corner, had frightened her and wounded her, and afterwards 
he came acrons & man who had more precise information to give. 
He had seen “Crazy } Neddy ” stab a child in the neck with a 
“penknife,” and had given him chase, but the idiot had fled and 
out-distanced him. 

Weary of his fruitless search the surgeon returned homewards, 
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and was about to re-enter the house when he saw a figure 
crouching in the shadow under the window of the chemist’s 
shop. An instinct told him that it was the idiot, and with a 
great effort at self-control he walked deliberately across the street. 

“What are you doing there?” he said with a forced calmness, 
and in the authoritative way in which he was accustomed to 
address his charge. 

The man rose to his feet in the full light of the shop window. 
He was hatless, his long fair hair, dishevelled by the wind, almost 
eovered his eyes, which were frenzied and starting from their 
sockets. The rain had soaked his heavy beard. In one hand 
he held the missing lancet, the other was closed over something 
the nature of which the surgeon could easily guess. 

“Qh, oh!” he said with a hoarse laugh; “I am waiting for 
your fine lady. I am in love with her, too, I am, and we are 
going to have it together. See—you give it to me, and I give it 
toher. That’s fair, and you can bury us together. Keep back,” 
he added savagely, raising the lancet as Vancom approached him, 
“or there will be three of us.” 

The surgeon had now regained all his old coolness. 

“Put that thing down,” he said in a voice of command. 

The idiot hesitated and drew out into the road. 

“ Put it down!” repeated Vancom angrily. And raising the 
heavy cane which he carried with him he dealt his brother a 
swishing blow across the face. 

In an instant the idiot’s courage had vanished. Turning with 
a cry of brute terror like that which he had given when he was 
wounded with the lancet in the afternoon, he made at full 
speed down the road leading to the canal, dropping the lancet 
and the tube in his flight. 

Vancom may not have noticed that he had abandoned theve 
things—he could not be sure about it himself afterwards—but 
the spirit of the chase was on him, and he followed in hot 
pursuit. As they approached the narrow bridge which crossed 
the canal obliquely, Vancom was close upon his brother, and he 
raised his stick to deal him another heavy blow. The idiot saw 
the act and, swerving aside, ran with his bent head full tilt against 
the masonry of the bridge, and, staggering blindly forward, fell 
with a dull thud into the water. 

The surgeon stood looking for a minute to see whether the 
body came to the surface, but the waters had closed quietly over it. 
It had perhaps been caught in the foul rubbish at the bottom. 
Then, having satisfied himself, Vancom walked slowly and medita- 
tively back to the house in Eden Street. 
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The next day every one in the neighbourhood knew that Neddy 
Vancom, after running amuck among the children, and generally 
behaving as the escaped inmate of a madhouse might have been 
expected to do, had drowned himself. People thought it was on 
the whole a fortunate occurrence. 


CuarTer VY. 


Richard Vancom did not go to bed that night. He had dragged 
an old horsehair sofa into his laboratory and on this he succeeded 
once or twice in gaining a few minutes’ fitful slumber. But 
most of the night he worked with a haggard drawn expression 
on his face and a dreadful oppression at his heart. 

The next day the body of Edward Vancom was brought home 
to await the inquest. The surgeon had it placed in his own 
bedroom next the laboratory, knowing that he himself would 
have no need of a bed until the time of suspense was over. 
Once or twice that night he thought as he sat at his desk he 
heard the door softly open and his half-brother glide into the 
room in his old timid, appealing fashion. But it was only fancy, 
of course—the outcome of an overstrung nervous system. There 
was a time when Richard Vancom boasted that he had no 
nerves, 

“The period of incubation,” it is written in Vancom’s own 
record, “is four days. The duration of the disease from its 
onset is rarely more than forty-eight hours, when the patient 
dies from exhaustion.” So that for four days the surgeon had 
to wait and ponder and work as best he could before knowing 
whether his fears were to be realised. Perhaps the imbecile 
after all had failed of his purpose, and if not, was there not the 
antidote which only he among men knew about, which had cost 
him so many years of toil and study—the modified and attenuated 
virus which, following out the new lines of discovery, he had 
found capable of arresting the progress of the disease if intro- 
duced into the system when the symptoms first declared them- 
selves? Yes, thank God, there was the antidote ! 

And yet at the bottom of his heart Richard Vancom was 
conscious of a doubt even as to his great discovery. Yesterday 
he had been all confidence. He had tested his remedy exhaustively 
enough upon the brutes whose tortured and fevered bodies had been 
the field of his experiments. But it had not yet stood the great 
final test of actual use in the human frame—a test which the 
Indian Government had promised to give him full opportunity 
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of making, and which, in a few days’ time, if all had gone well, 
he would have started for the East to make. As often as the 
doubt arose he endeavoured to dismiss it, and when he was 
satisfied that his work was done, and that he was prepared for 
all emergencies, he tried hard to sleep. Now and then he would 
snatch an hour or so’s fitful slumber couched beside his desk. 

Four days had passed and no rumour had arisen of any 
exceptional sickness in the neighbourhood. Vancom began to 
breathe a little more freely. What proof was there after all 
that the dead man, whose burial had taken place that day—a 
relief to Vancom, for the body in the next room had been an 
uncanny neighbour during his state of nervous tension—had 
done more than inflict a scratch or two which by this time 
had healed up harmlessly? The temperate climate might in 
itself enormously diminish the danger of inoculation, for the 
disease was peculiarly one of tropical lands. In another twenty- 
four hours he would begin to feel safe, in another forty-eight he 
promised himself a night’s sound sleep, and ere a week was over 
he would be a free man, on his way to London to make his 
preparations for an early departure. 

Thus thinking, as he sat at his desk at midnight, he dozed off 
in his armchair. Probably he had slept a couple of hours—the 
longest spell of rest he had enjoyed since the period of suspense 
began—when he was aroused by a loud ringing at the bell. He 
awoke, a little dazed for the moment, but, recalling where he 
was and what had happened, he rose to his feet with a resolute 
gesture, as of a man who is face to face with some wild beast and 
knows there is nothing left but to do battle for life. 

He never doubted for a moment what that ringing meant. 

“It is come,” he said, as he donned his hat and overcoat; and, 
locking the black leather case, he thrust it into his pocket. 

At the door he found John Harrop, the chemist. 

“Come across at once, Vancom,” he said appealingly ; “my boy 
— is in a state of high fever. I cannot tell what ails 
im.” 

A week later the epidemic was at its height. For some 
reason—probably because the sanitary conditions in the better 
parts of the town were unfavourable to its spread—it kept 
within a certain confined area, but within these limits it raged 
with a cruel and deadly fury. The people of the district well 
remember the terror which it caused, the fierce rapidity with 
which it spread, and the perplexity of the local physicians in 
face of a disease which not merely failed to yield to treatment 
but baffled diagnosis. In a day or two it began to be openly 
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said that the only doctor who knew how to deal with it was the 
Eden Street surgeon who had been so little known in the 
neighbourhood, and so little trusted by those who did know 
him. People remember, too, how, with the approval and help 
of his professional brethren, night and day and in all weathers, 
Vancom went from house to house, taking no thought of sleep 
or food or drink until at times he would stagger like a drunken 
man from exhaustion and fatigue. And soon it became known 
that where he had administered his remedy or induced others to 
administer it in the early stages of the disease there had yet 
been no death. The fever had abated; the more terrible 
symptoms had been arrested. The disease had ceased to spread, 
and the local doctors, sinking all professional jealousies and the 
natural suspicions which in those days this class of treatment 
engendered, were loud in their expressions of hope. 

Vancom himself, when at last he found time to rest and think, 
began to see a glimmer of light before him. There had been 
deaths, many deaths; but after all was he responsible? It was 
no fault of his—at least it was not directly his fault—that 
Edward Vancom had acted as he did, and he had spared himself 
no labour, no suffering, no risk in his efforts to stem the tide of 
the disease. Might he not be destined to save thousands of 
lives for every one which had been sacrificed here ?—and why, 
when all his existence had been so hard, should he now shut the 
door of hope in his own face ? 

At the same time he saw, what his professional colleagues did 
not see, that the time had not yet come to feel absolute confidence 
in his remedy. He had studied this strange disease as no one 
else had ever studied it, and he was not satisfied with the history 
even of the cases which were held to be most promising. It was 
evident that his remedy was effective in retarding the progress of 
the malady, that with repeated inoculations it had so far bafiled 
the original virus, but that it had conquered the poison—that it 
was not even growing weaker in the battle against it—remained 
yet to be proved. So far there had been no single case of 
absolute recovery. 

These haunting fears were justified. One morning when he 
began his usual round he came to a cottage where the blinds had 
just been drawn down. A boy who had been stricken, and who 
seemed to be improving under his care, had had a relapse, and 
had died in a terrible access of the symptoms which had been 
held at bay. A woman followed and a man—and he knew that 
his work had failed. 

Then came the crowning blow of all. 
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He made no impotent effort to save her. He would not bring 
his discredited skill to prolong the torments which the merciful 
rapidity of the disease would so soon bring to an end. But he 
watched by her bedside, and when the time came at which the 
progress of the malady showed itself in its most repellent form, 
when the fair features of the woman he loved were melting into 
a formless mass, and the chemist himself drew back from his 
daughter’s side in repugnance and fear, Vancom lifted the 
fevered head on his arm and pressed on the swollen lips his first 
and his last kiss in the one great emotion of his life. 

There was no emotion in the aspect which the surgeon wore 
when a day or two later he followed the remains of Katharine 
Harrop to the grave. He had lost his fleeting popularity now, 
and people found something hard and even cruel in the lines of 
his white set face, something stony in the look which he fixed on 
the coffin after it had been lowered, and which he still bent to 
fix upon it even when the other mourners had drawn back. Then, 
without exchanging a word with any one, without looking to 
right or left, and wearing the same set aspect, he walked 
straight back to the desolate house in Eden Street, let himself 
in and locked the door behind him. 

Six days later Harrop, the chemist, aided by a police-constable, 
forced his way into the house. On the floor of the laboratory 
Richard Vancom lay dead, with his right arm and head still 
resting on the low sofa beside the desk. He had probably 
fallen there in his death agony. On the desk carefully locked 
was the leather case which I have in my possession now, but 
which contained nothing that in these days is more than a 
commonplace of a bacteriologist’s laboratory. In the middle 
was this pile of foolscap with its mass of small writing, carefully 
numbered and arranged ; and beside it lay the lancet which, with 
more fatal effect than the fang of a poisonous snake, had made 
its mark on Vancom’s fore-arm and his neck, 


H. 





Che Dome and its Wanderings. 


Wuen the Emperor Constantine transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Rome to Byzantium, his architects took with them 
three leading principles of building: the Corinthian order as 
modified by the Romans, the Round Arch, and the Basilica. 

The new capital, Nova Roma Constantinopolitana—the first half 
of whose title is preserved in Rowm, its current name throughout 
the East, the latter in Constantinople—stood on a peninsula and 
assumed the form of a triangle, with its blunted apex pointing to 
Asia, and its base a line of four miles from the Propontis to the 
beautiful curving inlet now called the Golden Horn. It was at 
once fortified with extraordinary care by walls, a large portion 
of which are still standing, everywhere of enormous strength, 
double on the land side, and broken by twenty-eight embattled 
gateways. Few events in history are more extraordinary than 
this removal from a city whose name had awed the world, and 
had actually been worshipped in a special temple. The advan- 
tages of situation were, however, with Constantinople: it was 
secure from attack by the Northern nations, whose growing power 
had long been anxiously watched by the emperors; it stood at 
the junction of two worlds, and was admirably placed for 
commerce. Rome had but one natural feature of any value: it 
clung to the edge of a plateau through which ran a number of 
small rivers from the mountains; hence it had been an easy task 
for its rulers to make it a city of fountains. But Constantinople 
was girdled by mountain, forest, and sea. 

The earlier stages of the growth of the city are lost, but there 
is reason to believe that from the first the columnar system of 
building and the basilican churches, which arose to the number 
of three hundred and fifty-four, were subject to constant modifica- 
tion due to the growth of another feature destined eventually to 
swallow up all others: this was the Dome. It was modelled upon 
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the great cupola of the Pantheon in Rome, but was destined to 
receive an illustration here even more remarkable. Its develop- 
ments and adoption by the surrounding nations are most singular. 
If we look upon a cupola as a series of rings diminishing in size, 
and therefore in weight, as they ascend—though this is far from 
being the only method of construction—we find when one-third 
of the height is built that two-thirds of the weight is supported, 
and, as Mr. Fergusson tells us, the architects “ played with the 
remainder.” 

It was destined to make the tour of the Mediterranean; to 
assume innumerable gradations of form in Italy; to cover Central 
Asia, Persia, and even the barren shores of the Red Sea, with 
examples of its endless adaptability and innumerable curves; to 
pass with the Mahommedan armies through the mountain wall 
of India, and become the wonder of the world under the Moguls 
at Agra; to be at once a Christian and a Moslem feature, and to 
give rise by its constructive necessities to endless beauties of 
detail in Egypt; to cross the Straits of Gibraltar, and by the 
same process develop the exquisite courts of the Alhambra; and, 
returning to Italy at the Renaissance, culminate in the land of 
its birth. It would be hard to find any parallel to such an 
architectural sequence as this. Roman in its inception, it was 
Greek by adoption and development; and if Old Rome first 
solved the problem of its construction, New Rome under Greek 
inspiration developed and sent it forth upon its astonishing 
career. 

Some time after taking possession of his new capital, Constan- 
tine built a basilican church on one of the seven hills which gave 
aslight resemblance to the older city. This was burnt down in 
AD. 532, and Justinian, then in the fifth year of his reign, ordered 
Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus to raise a greater 
temple on its site, one of the directions to the architects being 
that no wood or inflammable material of any kind should be used 
in its construction. The work was at once commenced and pushed 
on with extraordinary energy: ten thousand men laboured in- 
cessantly under a hundred master builders, and in five years—a 
period without parallel in church building on this scale—the 
structure stood complete, and was dedicated, as its predecessor 
on the same site had been, to the Eternal Wisdom, Aya Sofia, or, 
in Western parlance,* “St. Sophia.” 


* This system of dedicating churches is essentially Eastern. The city 
of Bucharest takes its name from an ancient “Church of the Divine 
Pleasure”; by an easy corruption of words the town has since become 
popularly known as “The City of Pleasure.” 
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The church thus rapidly raised has played as great a part in 
the history of architecture as the Roman Pantheon, of which it jg 
the sequel and the completion ; it has given its name to a style 
and been more or less copied, or given the leading idea, in the 
design of churches and mosques without number. In plan it 
approaches a Greek cross with four equal arms—a system univers- 
ally adopted in the Eastern Church, as the Latin cross, with its 
long stem forming the nave and the cross-piece the transepts, is 
in the West. Over the centre rises a lofty dome supported 
mainly by four great arches; the Greek cross is purposely varied 
by large semi-domes, which appear to prolong the main dome to 
the east and west, and from these again spring smaller seni- 
domes or apses: these semi-domes are a special feature of the 
building. 

A circle resting on a square leaves four spaces inside the 
angles of the latter: these are filled up by curved vaultings 
called pendentives—a feature destined to be treated in later 
times with great beauty by the Moors. The dome and semi- 
domes were much injured by an earthquake twenty years after 
their completion, and at intervals through the long centuries 
that have elapsed the building has been strengthened with 
external buttresses; one vast mass of masonry after another has 
been added, until at last the body of the church has been almost 
hidden by them. Exterior effect, therefore, it has none, save, 
indeed, such as is given by the four minarets added by the early 
Sultans, light tapering towers of exquisite outline, but whose 
only office is to remind the spectator that it is a church no 
longer. 

That ‘the basilican influence was strong upon its builders is 
evident from the court of approach or atrium, with a cloistered 
walk lining three of its sides, and on the fourth the narthex or 
portico, itself a hall two hundred and five feet long by twenty-six 
wide and two stories in height. Once entered the exterior is 
forgotten, for the view that bursts upon the spectator is of 
extraordinary beauty and splendour. Galleries set apart for 
women—another feature borrowed from the basilicas of Old Rome 
—are prominently introduced and supported by innumerable 
columns—columns of every hue, though verd-antique and porphyry 
prevail chiefly—columns to provide which the remains of 
countless temples were despoiled—the plunder of Heliopolis, of 
Ephesus, of Delos, of Baalbec, of Athens. Their capitals represent 
a constructive change and an artistic departure ; for the Corin- 
thian, from which they are derived, was a concave bell from 
which acanthus leaves appeared to grow outward. This was 
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found unsuitable when placed as a support to the small round 
arch then coming into general use, and the architects of New 
Rome cleverly reversed it: they made the curve convex, and 
instead of projecting leaves used ¢ncised ornament, thus creating 
a new Order. The beauty of this detail in delicate marbles is 
almost beyond description. 

Apart from the capitals of columns, however, it is mainly 
employed to decorate the flat surfaces; the dome, semi-domes, 
and all curves being covered with fine mosaic, the figures standing 
out upon a groundwork of gold. This has been partly hidden by 
whitewash, for the Moslem law does not permit the representation 
of living things ; but in many places it has worn off considerably, 
and in others, where the designs are only arabesques, frets or 
scrolls, was completely cleared when Fossati restored the building. 

The dome is one hundred feet across; the actual cupola—the 
curved roof itself—is shallow, and does not commence until a 
great height has been reached: its crown is a fraction under one 
hundred and eighty feet from the pavement. The outline is thus 
entirely different from the Pantheon; and equally so from 
St. Peter’s, it is further distinguished from the former by a circle 
of forty small windows at the springing of the cupola. No dome 
in the world has so little apparent support; this gives it the 
appearance of a great canopy hanging over the spectator’s head—a 
look intensified by the semi-domes beyond; the colouring is of 
great splendour, and the subdued light just suffices to exhibit its 
marvellous wealth of detail. 

To reduce the weight of the cupola as much as possible, its 
vaulting is composed of a light pumice-stone in alternate courses 
with bricks from Rhodes. 

Westward, the principal achievement of the Byzantine Style and 
Dome is at Venice. The traveller who emerges for the first time 
into the Piazza of St. Mark, sees at its farther end a small 
building in totally unfamiliar architecture, brightly coloured and 
surmounted by five little domes of intensely Oriental character ; 
ive deeply recessed portals are covered by arches which slightly 
suggest the Norman or Romanesque of our own country, the arch 
heads (tympana) filled in with mosaic pictures; a gallery with a 
genuine Venetian parapet runs overhead, interrupted in its centre 
by the main door, which is higher than the rest, and here stand 
the four bronze horses brought from Constantinople by the great 
Doge, “ blind old Dandolo, Byzantium’s conquering foe,” after the 
capture of that city in 1204. The gallery is wide, and com- 
municates with the interior at the triforium stage; just over the 
bronze horses (supposed to have formed part of a Greek or Roman 
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quadriga or four-horsed chariot group) is a round-arched windoy 
enriched and moulded, occupying nearly the whole of the naye 
gable; four smaller and plainer but nearly similar arches, two on 
each side, are filled with mosaic pictures; and there are many 
pinnacles rising as “tabernacles” over statues; above is the 
cluster of domes; the whole effect is one of great brilliancy, and 
at first glance unlike any other structure in the world, but with 
an unmistakable Byzantine character if at all examined. Pictures 
in the open air! Our Northern eyes can hardly bear them as we 
stand looking at this extraordinary blaze of colour; yet the dark 
indistinct appearance of our modern streets, the low cold tones of 
every object, even the black or neutral tinted clothing of the 
hurrying crowd, are all modern, and there was a time when our 
streets, even in London, were full of colour, though none perhaps 
were quite as brilliant as this. 

Within, St. Mark’s appears at first small and dark; as the eye 
gets accustomed to the gloom it is seen to be nearly square, of 
great richness in ornament, and, above all, solid ; the airiness and 
soaring dome of St. Sophia are replaced by what Mr. Ruskin calls 
“a cave,” which might well have been hewn out of the solid rock. 
But no cave ever had its walls covered with such mosaic, its floor 
enriched with inlaid cubes, five hundred columns (ornamental 
rather than constructive, it would seem) in porphyry, alabaster, 
and variegated marbles from every corner of the Mediterranean. 
Screens, pulpit, stalls, all are exquisite, but perhaps the detail 
which remains longest in the visitor’s memory is the splendid 
series of hanging silver lamps. 

Passing outside again, we see the three towering masts 
“stepped” in vast bronze sockets: these represented the three 
provinces subject to the Republic of St. Mark—Cyprus, Crete, and 
the Morea. The. great square is surrounded with arcaded portici, 
which pass under the fronts of the buildings and are lined with 
little cafés and shops crowded with bronzes, hammered iron, and 
Venetian glass. 

To the left is the great palace of the Doges; whilst half-way 
across the flagged space the vast Tower of St. Mark shoots up 
three hundred and fifty feet into the clear air. In every detail, 
in stone, iron, mosaic or bronze, the Byzantine influence may be 
distinctly traced. 

In the East, the most beautiful illustration of the dome is found 
in the Taj Mahal at Agra. It is the tomb of Mamtaz, wife of 
Shah Jehan, Emperor of India, and was begun in 1629: the 
fabric occupied the labours of twenty thousand men for twenty 
years. Its title means “crown of edifices,’ and it deserves it. 
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It is planted upon a lofty platform whose base is washed by the 
Jumna; this is of red sandstone; above it rises a second terrace, 
somewhat smaller, of white marble, forming a contrast of great 
beauty. On this is placed, not one building, but a group: the 
fact is important to remember in days when every structure of 
importance is being deliberately isolated. A vast gateway with 
three domes gives entrance to the upper terrace, which is laid out 
asa garden ; it is intersected by canals of clear water, bordered 
by cypresses and evergreens, whilst fountains plash incessantly ; 
at each angle of the upper terrace rises a high tapering minaret, 
broken at intervals by three galleries, and terminating in an open 
loggia covered by a cupola. Towards one end stands the Taj 
itself. It is a mausoleum, square, and if complete would be one 
hundred and eighty-six feet long on every side; at each angle, 
however, it is cut off to the extent of thirty-three feet, giving it 
somewhat the appearance of an octagon ; above rises a single dome 
and four very small open pavilions. The body of the structure is 
deeply broken by immense recesses, spanned by arches exactly of 
that outline which we call “Tudor,” set in a frame of white-and- 
black marble exquisitely carved. These arches serve, as in 
Gothic, to give variety; but the climate of India necessitates 
coolness and shade, and this is obtained by their great depth. 

The dome commences with a low “drum,” or circular marble 
wall; then, just as the curve of the cupola begins to “ spring,” it 
is encircled by mouldings, then by a deep band of carving, and 
then by mouldings again ; at this point it parts company from all 
Western ideas by slightly swelling outwards, and then rather 
rapidly diminishes, to terminate in the inward curve known as an 
ogee. This form is sometimes called “the onion dome,” and 
sometimes “the water-melon,” for it resembles both; but the 
latter is more properly applied to those built with slight vertical 
lutings, as found in the fruit. 

Sunrise and sunset, both startlingly brief in India and full 
moonlight, are the times chosen to visit this wondrous creation. 
A tradition is current that it was designed by Italian architects ; 
but it was certainly carried out by Hindoo workmen, and embodies 
the style of the Mussulman conquerers of India—a style which 
gave that country the Arch and the Dome, things unknown to the 
native builders. The statement may seem strange to those who 
have seen pictures of Benares, with its countless cupolas rising 
from the Ganges, but these are not true domes. The Hindoos, 
when working in their purely native style, never use these 
features ; they have a proverb that “an arch never sleeps,” and 
the tendency of every arch and vault is to “thrust” outwards, 
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and if not abutted, to break asunder; hence the forest of flying- 
buttresses outside our cathedrals. The Hindoo cupola, high and 
narrow, with its slight curve, is neither arched nor vaulted: the 
masonry projects from the walls in a ledge, over this projects 
another ledge, and so on, until the topmost ledges meet. Pure 
Hindoo architecture makes constant use, moreover, of the Bracket 
(usually carved) to support beams or other weights. The great 
Akbar, devoted to everything of a purely Hindoo character, 
endeavoured to unite the domical with the bracketed architecture 
in his vast palaces at Agra; but the two styles, founded upon 
opposite principles, were soon parted after his decease. 

The interior of the Taj—which, following the Indian custom, 
was used as a pleasure-house during life by those afterwards 
buried there—is of great delicacy and beauty: encrusted with 
inlays of jasper, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, agate, bloodstone, and 
other precious material; air is admitted and a little light by 
filling the windows with double screens of white marble pierced 
with elaborate designs of fruit, foliage, and “ grotesques”; these 
are sometimes said to have been made by women; the tempered 
light cast by them is sufficient to display the marvels of the 
interior, rich in colour but subtly harmonised. The two mont- 
ments of Shah Jehan and Mimtaz stand in the centre surrounded 
by marble trellis ; their actual tombs are in a sepulchral chamber 
underground. 

To Palestine, to Syria, to Egypt, went the Dome. To enumerate 
all its varieties would be to write the architectural history of half 
the world. The three great examples of St. Sophia’s, St. Mark's, 
and the Taj Mahal, all derived from the Pantheon of Rome, are, 
however, enough to attest its adaptability to any system of 
architecture. But two beautiful details, one directly, the other 
indirectly, springing from it, cannot be passed by. When the 
chivalrous and learned Moors passed into Spain, they introduced 
a system of ornamental Pendentives: these wedge-like vaultings 
were employed to fill the angles under a dome when the latter 
rested upon a square, and are usually of solid masonry. The 
Moors built them of a number of small brackets, the whole 
resembling honeycomb, and then overlaid the work with an 
exquisite system of colour, the prevailing tones being violet and 
gold with thin lines of vermilion: its finest example is in the 
Alhambra at Granada. 

Whilst Domes were rising all over the East, another feature 
was engaging the attention of the builders: this was the Pointed 
Arch, which was in full operation as a building principle under 
the Caliphs of Bagdad in the year 800 of our era—four centuries, 
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that is to say, before it asserted itself in Gothic. But Eastern and 
Southern climates forbade the use of large windows; immense 
surfaces of wall, therefore, remain undecorated without ; within, 
however, they are usually decorated with coloured tiles—a system 
which spread with the Dome from Syria to Egypt, and culminated, 
like the pendentive, at Granada. 

It will always be remarkable, and to many a matter of regret, 
that the Dome, which harmonises so perfectly with the Pointed 
Arch, was never formally adopted by the Gothic architects. One 
modern attempt, however, deserves mention. The Central Hall 
of the Houses of Parliament is covered by an octagonal vault 
which is really a Gothic dome, though surmounted externally by 
a spire. The late Sir Henry Layard, when Chief Commissioner 
of Works, was faithfully carrying out the traditions of Domed 
Architecture when he lined the whole of its interior with brilliant 
mosaic. 


Joun C. Pacer. 








A Deacon of San Silippo. 


Luca Manrexzi let the heavy door of his seminary swing to 
noisily behind him, and stepped out into the narrow Venetian 
calle with the air of a man walking in his sleep. The greatest 
moment of his life was hard at hand. St. Mark’s Day had 
dawned ; before its sun set, he, the newly ordained deacon, was 
to exercise his office for the first time at the solemn service of 
Pontifical Vespers. 

Plunged in anticipations that filled him with ecstatic awe, 
seeing his material surroundings hazily through a mist of 
dreams, he took his way to the Piazza. With eyes fixed upon 
the ground, he pushed hastily across the crowded square ; a tall, 
angular figure, ungraceful with the awkwardness of ill-developed, 
overgrown youth. Now and again he jostled—as in his haste 
and pre-occupation he could hardly fail to do—against some 
holiday-maker standing at ease to gossip with his fellows, raised 
a thin brown hand to his broad-brimmed hat, and, murmuring 
a half-articulate apology, pressed on with undiminished speed. 
Sometimes these apologies were well received, and a good- 
humoured, bantering retort would be flung after the offender as 
he hurried away. But on other occasions his mechanical seus 
met with no better response than a scowl and an imprecation. 

“And yet another!” muttered with an oath a seller of sweet- 
meats, a loose-jointed, unshorn fellow with the harsh pronounced 
features of the Florentine, one of a knot of loungers gathered 
under the shadow of the Campanile. “Have all the crows in 
Italy gathered themselves together in Venice for this festa of 
yours, Giuseppe, that a man cannot stand peaceably in the street 
for their insolence ? ” 

“That one meant no harm, Battista.” Giuseppe, long, lean, 
sun- and sea-tanned, a big muscular gondolier with great gold 
rings in his ears, spoke the mellifluous speech of Venice, a speech 
doubly caressing to the ear after his companion’s grating accents. 
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“And, at least, he is no hooded crow—thy special aversion, 
cousin. 

“Little to choose between the species,’ grumbled the vendor 
of confetti. ‘Hypocrites, one and all! Shameless race of 
animals! mopping and mowing and muttering before their altars 
—growing fat on the money that fools pay them for such 
comedy acting—yet believing in none of their mummeries, and 
laughing in their sleeves all the while!” 

The young man who had just gone by, detained by a sudden 
block in the crowd within hearing of this diatribe, turned and 
looked back over his shoulder at the speaker, showing, under his 
ecclesiastical beaver, a face almost boyish in its youthfulness ; a 
face thin and sallow, with the high cheek-bones of the lower-class 
Venetian, and deep-set eyes that proclaimed the enthusiast. A 
moment he stood, gazing in mingled astonishment, grief and 
horror at the sweetmeat-seller’s scowling countenance and angrily- 
clenched fist; he opened his mouth, as if to speak; then, with a 
sudden wave of colour mounting to his young forehead, turned 
quickly away, and, forcing for himself a passage through the 
press, pursued his path churchwards. A moment more, and the 
vestibule of San Marco had swallowed him up. 

He pushed aside the heavy leathern curtain that hangs in the 
great doorway, and entered. 

Safe within the church, he drew a long breath of relief. Out- 
side it, with that glowing sky overhead, with the April sunshine 
sparkling and dancing upon the waters that wash the edge of the 
Piazzetta, and making of the marbles and bronze and gold of 
palace and basilica a splendour wearying to the eye by its very 
gorgeousness—with bells clashing, and banners tossing, and a 
motley crowd in its festival clothes surging aimlessly to and fro— 
he had felt vaguely ill at ease; half conscious of himself as a 
tlurr upon the gaily-coloured picture, an inharmonious fragment 
marring the pattern of the brilliant kaleidoscope. But here, in 
an atmosphere fragrant with incense, among frescoes veiled in 
solemn shadow and altars blazing with a thousand lights, he was 
at home—and happy. 

He went quickly over the beautiful uneven pavement to the 
lady Chapel. A priest stood before the altar saying a low 
mass, and a goodly number of the faithful were “assisting.” 
The more careless pleasure-seekers outside might content them- 
selves with the high mass to be celebrated (with pomp of golden 
vessels, jewelled vestments, and tapers as thick as a man’s arm) 
an hour and a half later. Not so these humble folk; brown- 
faced fishermen with beringed ears, tottering old women, with 
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gaudy red and yellow handkerchiefs covering their scanty grey 
locks, queer little bareheaded children, with big, liquid eyes and 
hair screwed into a rope-like knot above the nape of their sun- 
burnt necks. They had come betimes on the holy day to the 
holy place—to pray. 

The young deacon knelt down on the floor among them and 
prayed also. Much need of prayer had he, with so great, go 
responsible a task before him! What if, in his inexperience, his 
nervousness, he should forget some part of the prescribed 
ceremony? Omit some genuflexion? Let the chains of the 
thurible become hopelessly entangled? He knew that he was 
awkward. He was a peasant’s son, with the clumsiness of his 
class. Had not Father Ridolfi at the seminary told him 40, 
dozens of times? Every time, in fact, that it had come to his 
turn to serve the Father’s mass? generally following up the 
reproof by the imposition of a penance—for irreverence. Yet 
Luca’s conscience acquitted him of all irreverent intention—he 
could not help his clumsiness, inherited from his rough ancestors. 
Irreverent! He? Why, the very putting on of his server's 
cotta had always been enough to make his breath come short 
and fast and his hands grow so damp that he dreaded to leave 
the marks of his fingers upon the sacred vessels. How often had 
he gazed at Father Ridolfi, wondering to see him do his office s0 
calmly! He supposed it must be long use and wont that induced 
this inexplicable calmness on the Father’s part. And yet! How 
could one get accustomed to saying mass? To know positively 
that, by one’s word and touch, one was calling down God upon 
the altar—to believe, as Father Ridolfi believed— 

Did he? 

The deacon shuddered, as though an icy wave had swept 
suddenly over his young body. The words of the Florentine 
rang anew in his ears. 

“ Hypocrites, one and all” ... “believing in none of their 
mummeries ... ” 

Involuntarily he raised his head and looked towards the 
officiating priest. A dapper ecclesiastic this, flexible-jointed, 
performing his genuflexions with the ease of a practised acrobat. 
There was something in his rapid changes of posture, his 
lightning-like obeisances, and-the flying touch of his lips upon 
the altar, painfully suggestive of the movements of a puppet— 
there were moments when he seemed a mere mechanical figure 
worked by a hidden system of wires and springs. Luca thought 
of the fantocchi he had seen years ago at a fair in Chioggia. Did 
this man, “ mopping and mowing ” (again the Florentine’s words 
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rose unbidden in his memory), really believe he had in his hands 
the Creator of the world? 

The deacon bent down again, with a fresh shudder. Such 
thoughts as these had never troubled him before. Why should 
they torment him to-day of all days? Because of some lying 
words let fall by a man in the street? a blasphemer of the gutters ? 
They were surely a temptation of the Evil One. He would say 
his rosary—and forget them. 

For a time he did forget them. 

When, five hours later, he entered his own church of San 
Filippo for vespers, it was in an ecstasy of mingled nervousness 
and devotion—with a glad terror, born, partly of boyish self- 
consciousness, partly of an overwhelming sense of the solemnity 
of his position, possessing all his simple being. More than one 
pair of eyes dwelt kindly upon him as he went by, ungainly 
even in his rich robes, but with a look on his thin brown face 
which lent it a curious beauty. 

“Dizit Dominus,” chanted the deep voices of the singers 
behind the high altar. Lwuca’s colleagues, gorgeous in jewelled 
stoles and copes of cloth-of-gold, seated themselves on the chairs 
ranged in semicircle before it, facing the scanty congregation, and 
produced from under their magnificent garments, some their 
breviaries, others their snuff-boxes. Luca sat down with the rest, 
murmuring a Pater and Ave “with intention” for the right 
performance of his allotted duty. The rapt look lingered yet in 
his deep-set eyes, and for a while his lips trembled so for joy and 
fear that he had to press them hard one upon another. 

But the psalms appointed for vespers on a holy day are many in 
number; and they chant slowly at San Filippo. Insensibly the 
deacon began to descend from the mystic heights of exaltation— 
to become conscious of his mundane environment. In an evil 
moment he raised his eyes, and let them wander round the semi- 
circle of seated figures—let them rest upon the faces of his 
assembled brethren. 

It was no pleasing picture on which they fell. A dozen or so 
of countenances, some dull and heavy for lack of exercise and 
excess of good living; others alive with a most ignoble cunning, 
or barely masking their native sensuality behind an expression 
oficially demure; others again, of a higher type intellectually, 
but forbidding in their dark discontent, stamped deep with the 
lines of mortified ambition. And on every one of these the brand 
—the fatal, uniform brand—of utter spiritual indifference. From 
the old senior canon openly enjoying his nap, down to the 
comparatively youthful librarian, with his hawk-like features and 
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piercing eyes, sighing out ennui while he brushed the fallen 
remains of his last pinch of snuff from the folds of his splendid 
vestment, not one of all the twelve so much as affected interest ip 
that which was going on. Only at the Gloria each tonsured head 
was inclined mechanically forward for a moment—even the oli 
canon nodding regularly in his sleep—and mechanically raised 
again. 

“Neither do these believe!” cried a voice in Luca’s young 
soul. And a horror of great darkness fell upon him. 

Out of the darkness a hand clutched his arm. Someone— 
Father Ridolfi—hissed into his ear, “Of what are you thinking? 
Have you lost your senses?” 

The deacon started violently to his feet. With a shaking hand 
he took the thurible which an impatient acolyte held out to him, 
Once more he cast his eye along the line of faces. 

For a moment he felt as though he must cast down the censer 
and rush from the church. 

He made an effort; he controlled himself. He would not be 
supposed a raw boy, utterly unlearned in his business. 

It was his duty to “incense” each of the “ assisting ” priests 
in turn. He performed that duty—clumsily indeed, and with an 
awkwardness which provoked those good men to broad smiles; 
still, he performed it. But with little thought of the solemn 
significance of his act. And a few hours earlier it had seemed s0 
high a thing—so high and holy ! 

The service over, walking away across the Piazza still populous 
with holiday-makers, he awoke to a sudden sense of intolerable 
guilt. He, too, did not believe—that was clear. Not as in God's 
presence, rather in the sight of men (some of them mere 
spectators, idle heretics standing at gaze before the mysteries of 
the Church), had he offered up incense. 

Forgetting his recent doubts, he would fain have thrown 
himself at once on his knees to Father Ridolfi. But that stern 
director declined to hear him; no confessions, save those of the 
dying, could be received on the day of the great festa. Luca 
must wait till the following morning to unburden his soul. In 
the meantime he had two hours’ leave of absence allowed him to 
visit his mother. 

His mother! that simple, unlettered countrywoman! What 
help could she give him at this crisis of his life? he asked 
himself, inwardly rebellious, as he set forth on his walk. 

It was such a walk as can only be taken in Venice; leading by 
narrow noisome calli, where fluttering rags hung from the barred 
windows of wretched tenement-houses, to exquisite Gothic bridges 
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flang across canals, whose sluggish waters lapped sleepily against 
the steps of Renaissance palaces; winding now under the walls of 
an invisible garden (jealously-guarded enclosure, in past days, of 
Ca’ Foscari or Ca’ Loredano), or the apse of a stately church, now 
coasting the edge of some squalid Fondamenta where every door 
into the cellar-like dwellings stood open, and men, women and 
children gossipped, played, quarrelled, made love and cooked 
strange viands with total absence of reserve upon the narrow 
pavement. To Luca it was a commonplace walk enough. Had 
not he been born in just such a Fondamenta, and played 
marbles on the doorstep of a hundred palaces before he was ten 
years old? 

Only once did he pause on his way, to turn into a church of 
which the door stood invitingly open. (In Venice the penitent 
need never go far in search of the Divine presence.) There he 
knelt down at the grille of the Chapel of the Sacrament, distin- 
guished from the rest by its lamp, smokily burning. 

It was no splendid fane into which he had strayed, but a poor 
little church, frequented only by the fishermen and laundresses of 
the poor quarter in which it stood; a place where faded damask 
curtains served by way of reredos, and the cheap artificial flowers 
decorating the altars were black with age and the smoke of 
countless tallow candles. A decrepit sacristan in a ragged coat 
was shuffling about making preparation for the “Office.” Luca 
said to himself that he would stay for it. His vespers at 
San Filippo had been a mockery. Perhaps the priest of this poor 
place might be such as he had once (yes, that very morning! ) 
supposed all priests to be; simple, pious, full of faith and zeal. 
Those others were wealthy and learned men; and learning and 
wealth were snares of the Evil One. 

And here the door of the sacristy groaned on its hinges, and 
the priest shambled in, a man of forty or thereabouts, but already 
so stout and unwieldy that the imagination shrank from contem- 
plating his probable size at fifty, after another decade of 
perfunctorily said masses and steady gorging of polenta and 
omelettes. He had apparently just risen from his afternoon meal, 
for as he advanced up the aisle he wiped his mouth on the sleeve 
of his greasy cassock, throwing at the same time a jesting remark 
to his satellite, who responded with a toothless grin. The priest 
laughed too, noiselessly, not pausing to finish his laugh before 
genuflecting, and making a knowing grimace as he flung open 
the office-book. 

Luca caught up his hat and fled. Was it everywhere the 
same? Were they all, without exception—learned and unlearned, 
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simple and dignified alike—hypocrites? comedians, as that man 
had called them ! 

He pressed on his way. In the chatter of his little brothers 
and sisters he might be able to forget these torturing questions 
for awhile. Unfortunately, Giannetta and Giacomo and Paolo 
and little Teresa had all been to San Marco that afternoon, and 
could talk of nothing but the service, and “our Luca” in his 
splendid robes. 

“And, oh, Luca, you did look so strange and grave up there 
among all those severenad padri!” Ginnnetts cried. Giannettg 
was a pert lively child, who had very little respect of persons, 
“ Some day, I suppose, you will be just like them. I wonder, will 
you grow fat and sleepy like the old, old gentleman who walked 
last, or black and cross like the one next him, or red like——” 

“ Hush, Giannetta!” interposed the mother, a worn woman of 
forty who looked fifteen years older, with the patient eyes of a 
weary animal. “ You children talk too much at home, and look 
about you too much at the holy service. You should mind your 
prayers.” 

“Well, if we do look up now and then,” Giannetta retorted, 
“so do all the padri. Indeed, they look about them all the time, 
They do not mind their prayers at all, I think——” 

“A little girl is no judge of these matters,” Maria Mantelli 
interrupted again. ‘“ Now, Giannetta, not a word more; art not 
ashamed to speak so before thy brother? Take Teresina away, 
and see that she does not fall into the water.” 

Giannetta withdrew, pouting, and tossing her untidy head. 
When she was gone, Maria Mantelli looked at her eldest son with 
anxiety in her patient eyes. 

“Luca mio—surely thou art not troubled by a child’s foolish 
words ?” 

The deacon shook his head gently. 

“ There is, then, something else? Ah, well, there must be much 
to harass the mind of a priest, and thou art almost a priest now.” 

The young man looked up. 

“Would it grieve you very much, Mamima mia, if I were never 
to become a priest after all ?” 

The woman fell back against the frame of her doorway, her 
face quite white under its sunburn. “Gran Dio! thou wouldst 
not draw back now? Why, but this morning I said to old 
Gianbattista Ciampi—him, thou knowest, who lives in the 
Rio de’ Garzoni—I said to Gianbattista, ‘within a year my s02 
will be saying mass for his father’s soul.’ Say thou didst not 
mean it, Luca?” 
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“T meart nothing—of that you think, my mother. Have no 
fear. But, tell me, is Father Baldi at home? It is long since I 
saw him.” 

Luca’s mind had turned, as a last hope, to the parish priest of 
his childhood, the man who had baptised him, taught him his 
catechism, first discovered and fostered his “vocation.” An 
epitome of wisdom and goodness had Father Baldi ever been 
esteemed by Maria Mantelli as by her son. Therefore it was 
with profound astonishment that at the mention of that familiar 
name the deacon saw a flush of anger rise in his mother’s thin 
cheeks, and her bony hand clench itself with a gesture of fury 
and disgust. 

“Don’t speak to me of Father Baldi!” she exclaimed hoarsely. 

In his surprise Luca rose from the overturned tub that had 
been serving him for a seat. “ What do you mean, imadie mia?” 

“Mean?”—with a sort of shriek. “This I mean—that 
Father Baldi has gone—and may all ill go with him, the evil 
heart! Oh, he went not willingly, it is true—no, no! The 
bishop sent him away. But too late—too late for poor Luigia— 
Pietro’s Luigia—thy own cousin, Luca, Ah! Great heaven! 
To think upon it! A good child like that—and now she lies 
drowned in the lagoon!” 

“Luigia!” stammered Luca. 

He remembered her well; a pretty, light-hearted little girl. 
He had used to call her his sweetheart in the days before his 
“vocation ” declared itself. 

“Drowned?” he repeated stupidly. ‘She took her own life? 
Luigia ? ” 

“Truly she did; she was not afraid. Oh, no! she no longer 
believed in the good God. If He were good, she said—she 
was quite mad, poor child!—He would not have priests like 
Baldi——” 

The deacon stopped his ears, ‘“ Merciful Lord!” he muttered 
in his young despair; “ the man spoke no more than the truth. 
‘There is none that believeth ; no, not one,’ ” 

* * * * * 

Next morning Luca confessed to Father Ridolfi, and received 
his penance. 

It was a severe one, well calculated to occupy all his spare 
moments for a week to come. He was glad of this. On his 
knees in the oratory, repeating the penitential psalms, he could 
keep the thoughts he dreaded more or less at bay. 

But, his penance completed, they rushed back upon him with 
redoubled force, digging their stings deep into his soul. Scales 
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had fallen from the young man’s eyes. The seminary he had 
formerly reverenced as an abode of peace and wisdom, holiness 
and piety, seemed to him now a nest of intrigue, a nursery of 
selfish greed and heartless formalism. His young fervour of 
wrath drew no distinction between man and man, between the 
essentially base and the merely erring ; he confounded together, 
in one burning sentence of condemnation, the cynical sceptic and 
the half-hearted believer. As hitherto he had suspected no flay 
in the perfection of these men’s faith, so now he could discover 
no sound spot in the corruption of their infidelity. They were 
infidels; the words that ran so glibly off their tongues were 
no echoes of their hearts’ thoughts. Their very faces gave the 
lie to their professions. 

But, if these did not believe, what warrant had Luca, their 
pupil, for believing either? They had taught him all he knev. 
Was it likely that he, the son of a Venetian fisherman and a 
peasant-woman from Mestre, should know better, in this matter, 
than men of birth and parts and wide learning, skilled in 
all theological lore ? 

These questions hada corollary. “If the creed they deny in 
fact, however loudly they profess it in word, be indeed a lie, if 
its terrors are baseless and its promises vain, why am I here? 
Better far to have stayed in the world and gone a-fishing like 
my father.” He began to hanker after the freedom he had 
bartered away so lightly. If he had indeed sold it for naught, 
what good, henceforth, should his life do him ? 

Of course, he reminded himself, when the wave of secret 
rebellion had passed (for that time), that here was a fresh sin 
to be repented of. But ke did it languidly. If he could have 
felt certain—absolutely certain—of the sinfulness of his thoughts, 
he might have found some dreary comfort in self-chastisement. 
But even this consolation was denied him. What if—like so 
much else he had once implicitly believed—the sin existed only 
in his own imagination ? 

He grew wan and haggard, scarcely ate, slept not at all, save 
in moments of exhaustion, and found study impossible. At times 
he thought almost with envy of his childish playmate, who had 
hidden her disillusion and despair under the waters of the lagoon. 
Yet of breaking away from his fetters, of deliberate return to the 
world he had abandoned, he never dreamed. The path on which 
he had entered might be leading him into a hopeless quagmire; 
still, to stumble along its accustomed ruts seemed better than to 
venture into that trackless desert which lay on either side. 

At last an event—a thing rare in his monotonous life—cameé 
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to distract his thoughts. The parish priest of a village on the 
wainland, where a violent storm and an extraordinarily high 
tide had between them wrought disastrous havoc, applied for 
help in his distress to the wealthy community at St. Philip’s ; 
and Luca was sent on a mission of inquiry to the place. 

His first duty on arriving there was to seek out Padre 
Balestri. But Padre Balestri proved difficult to find. One woe 
had succeeded another at Biagio; smallpox was raging in the 
anfortunate village, and the priest appeared to have constituted 
himself nurse-in-chief to the whole parish. For hours Luca 
pursued him from one crazy dwelling to another, picking his way 
painfully over heaps of brick and mortar, past rows of windowless, 
roofless houses. Finally a woman, haggard with anxiety and 
famine, told him he would find the Padre in the church. ‘“ He 
always goes at this hour,” she added—the twilight was just 
beginning to gather—“ to pray for us unfortunates. The good 
God knows we need his prayers! You haven’t come to ask him 
for anything? For in truth he has nothing left to give, and, 
unless the blessed Saints work a miracle for him (as well they 
might do!), he must soon starve himself.” 

The rude little church, of which the nave appeared to be half 
in ruins, lay in semi-darkness when Luca entered it, climbing 
over the heaps of rubble which represented the fallen west wall. 
At first he thought it empty. But presently the solitary light 
burning before the altar showed him a dark figure with a white 
head prostrate on the altar-pace. As he approached, he became 
aware of sounds proceeding from the figure; he heard words, 
mingled with sobs—the hard, dry sobs of age. 

“They have sinned against Thee, Lord—oh, yes, yes; I know 
it! They have refused to believe; they have slighted Thy 
sacraments; their lives are full of evil. Yet—have pity! They 
are so ignorant—they know nothing. We are all so ignorant, 
Lord. And the little children—who have done no wrong—they 
— so! Let this plague pass from ithem, for the love of 

rist ——” 

Either the darkness, or his own awkwardness, caused Luca to 
stumble over a chair. Upon that, the figure before the altar 
— reared itself up, and came down the church towards 
im. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” a feeble voice inquired. 

Padre Balestri spoke with a strong Venetian accent. And his 
wrinkled face was the face of a peasant—just such a face as 
Luca’s own might become in fifty years’ time—bearing the marks 
of past privation and present grief. 
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Luca briefly explained his errand. 

“You have heard of our new trouble ? ” 

“They told me of it in the village. What a calamity!” 

“So it seems.” The old priest sighed, fingering a button of 
his worn cassock. “Still, the good God knows what is best 
for us.” 

“Do you really believe that?” Luca demanded harshly. 

Padre Balestri started, and peered with dim eyes into his 
visitor’s face, as if unable to believe he had heard him aright. 
“Believe?” hestammered. “Should I be here else?” A clock 
somewhere near at hand began to strike. “Ah, it is seven! I 
must go back to my sick.” And he turned away. 

But Luca caught him by the arm. “No, not yet! You must 
listen to me first. I tell you I am sick as any of them—sick 
unto death!” 

Half alarmed, the old man suffered himself to be detained, and 
Luca poured out his story. When it was finished, Balestri sat 
silent, with a look of perplexity on his worn forehead. 

“T am no learned man,” he said at last. ‘I don’t quite 
understand your difficulty. Of course, we know the Church has 
had unworthy priests—at all times. Judas was of the number 
of the twelve é 

“ But that is not the question!” the deacon interposed. ‘“ These 
men may be unworthy, but they ‘now. And if they find good 
reason for not believing . Do you see?” 

“Yes,” Balestri answered with a sigh; “but the question is 
too high for me. I have never wanted a reason for believing,” 
he added simply. “I have always felt the good God so near! 
But for you—you have heard of Monsignor Vitali of Rome? 
The great preacher ?” 

Yes, Luca had heard of that famous man. 

“He is coming shortly to Venice. They tell me that he is 
one of the most learned men living, and a veritable saint besides, 
What if you took this trouble to him?” 

“ And meanwhile?” 

“Meanwhile, you can pray. I also will pray for you, trusting 
that you will some day come to tell me that, by the intercession 
of Our Lady and the saints, all is well with your soul.” 

Three weeks went by—a month—and then Vitali came. He 
preached at San Marco with an eloquence, a passionate earnestness, 
a warmth of emotion that stirred in every member of the vast 
crowd assembled to hang upon his words a thrill of responsive 
feeling. Luca listened to those accents, a-quiver with zeal and 
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afire with conviction, and a ray of hope illumined the dark places 
of his troubled soul. Here was a man of learning, dignity, 
knowledge of the world, who evidently believed with all his 
heart the things which he taught. 

One thought—how to get speech of the eloquent Roman— 
possessed the deacon night and day. 

It was not an easy problem to solve. Father Ridolfi received 
his timidly-expressed wish to visit the great preacher with a 
flat prohibition. Therefore the thing, if done at all, must be 
done by stealth, in defiance of rule. 

A month earlier, the rules of his seminary had been for Luca 
Mantelli as the immutable laws of God himself. Now he pre- 
pared to set them at naught, almost indifferently. 

One morning he found his opportunity and slipped out. With 
throbbing heart and tremulous limbs he made his way to the 
house where Monsignor Vitali had his temporary lodging, to 
learn that the preacher had left Venice that very morning. 

“But he has not gone far—to Torcello merely,” added the 
woman of the house, noting the heartsick look of disappointment, 
the gesture of uncontrollable misery that followed on her first 
brief reply. ‘To visit one Signor Dottore Vitali. Perhaps his 
brother, perhaps his cousin—what do I know?” 

“To Torcello only? God be thanked for that!” murmured 
Luca, turning quickly away. 

His mind was already made up. He must follow Vitali. To 
do so ensured the discovery of his unauthorised absence. What 
of that? When a man really believes his salvation—in this 
world and the next—to depend on a certain action, he can find 
courage to defy a Ridolfi. 

The deacon had not money to pay for the hire of a boat. But 
he did not doubt that one of his father’s old friends would be 
ready to let him have one without payment. 

And his confidence was justified. Stefano Gaddi, whom he 
found mending his nets near the Fondaco de’ Turchi, readily 
consented to lend his lightest craft. ‘Going on business of 
Holy Church, I suppose?” he remarked good-humouredly. “I 
see the reverend fathers have confidence in you, Luca.” 

The deacon rowed down the canal, and pushed out into the 
lagoon with feverish haste. The great expanse of water lay fair 
and smooth before him; the sky, which its surface reflected, was 
equally clear and fair. Only in the extreme west a few long 
films of swordlike cloud lay across the horizon. 

Luca took no heed of sky or sea. But he was thankful for the 
absence of wind. Unaccustomed for years past to strenuous 
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physical exertion, and weakened by want of food and sleep, he 
found his task of rowing far heavier than he had anticipated ; 
though he toiled at his oars unceasingly, his progress was cruelly 
slow. It had been but a little past noon when he parted from 
Stefano. Before he reached Torcello the shadows were growing 
long. r 

He ran his craft ashore on a scrap of pebbly beach, and 
staggered to land exhausted. For half an hour he could only 
lie under a hedge overgrown with dog-roses and pant for breath. 
But at length he recovered himself sufficiently to rise up and 
proceed slowly and painfully to the other side of the island. 
Short and easy as was the way—a walk of three-quarters of a 
mile along a grassy path skirting a little stream—it was almost 
too long for his failing strength. By the time he came in sight 
of the octagonal walls and low tiled roofs of Santa Tosca he 
could barely keep his feet. 

He paused to rest in the colonnade that connects the strange 
little church with its neighbour the cathedral, and asked the 
guardian of the building, who was loitering near, keys in hand, 
for the house of Doctor Vitali. 

“Monsignor Vitali is with the Signor Dottore?” he added 
interrogatively, sick with fear lest the answer should be, No. 

“ Si, si; he is with him, sure enough,” the sacristan replied ; 
“and strange company for him to be in, to my thinking.” 

“ How so?” Luca asked involuntarily. 

“Seeing that the Signor Dottore is an unbeliever; an atheist 
who has not heard mass these twenty years—one who spends his 
time collecting old heathen stones and studying the blasphemous 
writings upon them! Well, the Monsignore’s business is not 
mine. But I marvel that he should have dealings with such 
an one.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Luca, “he is trying to convert the 
Signor Dottore.” 

“Maybe. Well, the house of the doctor is yonder, behind that 
clump of trees. But he himself is at present in the cathedral— 
ah, he can go there to look at old stones !—and the Monsignore is 
with him.” 

Luca shot swiftly along the colonnade, excitement lending him 
momentary strength. Half a minute, and he was inside the silent 
Duomo, with its long rows of delicately-capitalled marble columns, 
and its stiff, pathetic Byzantine Madonna looking down with eyes 
of heart-piercing woe from her place above the choir. 

The deacon bestowed not so much as a glance on his sur- 
roundings. At no time would they have possessed any charm for 
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him—he considered a well-made wax figure of Our Lady (such as 
stood in the oratory where he said his daily offices), with plenty 
of garnets about her neck and some fine old lace on her petticoat, 
very superior, artistically, to that sad-eyed mosaic—and now he 
had not leisure to take heed of them. But if he cared nothing 
for the mosaic itself, his attention was all the more closely engaged 
by those two men who stood looking up at it from the foot of the 
choir-screen. 

They were a curiously assorted pair of figures: the priest tall 
and spare and stately in his well-cut ecclesiastical dress; the 
layman short, sturdy, heavily built, arrayed in a suit of ill-fitting 
tweeds, the work of a back-street Venetian tailor. 

Luca crept softly up the south aisle towards them, keeping 
carefully in the shadow of the columns. 

“Don’t you see?” said the man of science, sharply. His voice 
vas high and harsh. 

“Gia, my friend—perfectly,” was the answer, uttered in the 
great orator’s most silken tones. “That view forced itself upon 
my mind long ago, ever since I began the serious study of 
comparative religion. The root-ideas are the same in all creeds. 
The forms in which they manifest themselves vary according to 
the time, and place, and climatic conditions.” 

“ And the moral characteristics of the race,” put in the other. 

The priest waved a deprecating hand. ‘“ Need J remind you, 
that place, climate, etc., are the ultimate source of these moral 
characteristics ?” 

“Well, here we have the rudest and most primitive of all 
religious ideas (yes, I say most primitive, for fetishism is not a 
religion) ”"—the churchman gave an assenting nod—“ the idea 
proper to the matriarchal stage of society, when paternity was 
uncertain, and marriage non-existent, and not the god, but the 
goddess, the mother, was the tribal deity ”—another nod from the 
tall figure in the cassock— here we have this idea not only 
surviving among the ignorant sort down to our own day, but 
gravely promulgated, as an article of faith, by men of wit and 
subtlety and learning! How do you explain this, my reverend 
philosopher ?” 

“Easily,” with a shrug of the stately shoulders. “ Man— 
however outwardly civilised—has always a remnant of the savage 
in him. And he reverts to type chiefly in the matter of his 
superstitions.” 

The doctor laughed shortly. “Good! What if some of your 
colleagues could hear you?” 

“What indeed? Yet are there kindred spirits to be found 
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among them. Still, I prefer talking to you, to whom I can talk 
with absolute freedom, and to whom I owe so much,” with g 
courteous inclination of the head. 

“You owe me something—yes. Even your present position, 
Supposing you had thrown up your career twenty years ago, in 
that fit of youthful conscientiousness? How about the celebrated 
preacher ?—the rising influence at the Vatican, eh ?” 

“You saved me from committing a great folly.” 

“And yet, it was a generous folly.’ The doctor spoke a little 
impatiently. ‘Sometimes I marvel at you, at your self-control, 
Constantly asserting as facts things which you know to have no 
existence.” 

“A mere matter of words, caro mio. Words are but symbols, 
To me, they stand for one idea; to my hearers, for another, 
Behind the screen of accepted phrases I can think my ow 
thoughts without prejudice to any man. What was that?” 

“An owl, I think. The place is full of them; I hear them 
moaning at night like souls in despair.” 

It was a soul in despair that looked out of Luca Mantelli’s eyes 
as he stumbled to the shore where he had left his boat. Somehow 
or other he found it, and pushed off. He rowed a few strokes 
mechanically ; then lay back upon his oars, letting the boat drift 
as it would. 

The sun had nearly set; and above his setting-place the thin 
swordlike films of midday had grown into a serried range of 
cloud-mountains, stretching across the whole western horizon, a 
chain purple almost to blackness, its ragged edges tipped with 
fire from the red bar that lay behind, showing in one place like 
the mouth of a gigantic furnace. Overhead, the sky was tranquil, 
a vast lake of tender green; but a gusty wind was lashing the 
lagoon into short choppy waves, and from under the cloud- 
rampart an ominous ridge of foam was travelling steadily 
eastwards. 

Luca stared at the moving line with wild eyes and whitening 
lips. To go back, now, to those purposeless stumblings along 
the beaten track leading to nothing, was impossible. ‘To strike 
out—alone, without God and without hope in the world—into the 
unknown, more impossible still. What, then, was left? To live, 
as those others lived? No, a thousand times! Better annihila- 
tion, better, even, the eternity of misery he had been taught 
awaited those who were beforehand with heaven in the matter of 
quitting this life! 

His straining eyes, deliriously bright, fixed themselves more 
eagerly on the hungry white line, advancing nearer and nearer; 
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the flush of fever deepened on his thin cheeks. With a cry of 
passionate disgust he stood up and flung his oars overboard. 

“T cannot!” he moaned, looking across at the frowning cloud- 
mass, behind which the very fires of divine wrath seemed to burn 
juridly. “Lord God! Lord Christ! Surely if Thou art, Thou 
wilt understand.” 


* % * * 


Padre Balestri has rebuilt his church, and what is left of his 
scanty congregation still worships there on Sunday mornings. 
But of the young seminarist whose report pleaded Biagio’s cause 
so successfully with the rich Fathers at St. Philip’s no tidings 
have ever reached him. He often thinks of the lad—not without 
a prayer for him, be sure!—as he walks home along the shore 
after mass, or stands looking across the waters of the lagoon 
shimmering peacefully in the early sunshine. But the lagoon 
keeps its secrets inviolate. 


ConsTANCE SMITH. 








A Personal Experience of a Hurricane in Mauritins, 


“'M’sté, the storm signal is up at Mount Ory,” said my butler as 
he woke me at dawn one March morning a few years ago in 
Mauritius. 

I sprang out of bed, dashing aside the mosquito curtains, and 
tore open the morning paper to see the telegrams. In large 
print was the following: “4 a.m.: barometer 29°56, and falling ; 
wind §.E. by E.; 40 miles an hour, and will probably increase.” 
Another telegram, also from the director of the observatory, 
dated 6 a.m., was as follows: “ Barometer 29°32, and falling at an 
accelerated rate; wind, E.S.E., 50 miles an hour; a cyclone from 
the north-east is approaching. Impossible to say yet if the 
centre will pass over the island. Precautions are necessary. 
Warn the Harbour Master.” This meant that a hurricane was 
on us, which would stop all traffic and force us to barricade our- 
selves indoors for days. 

Living as I did alone in a bungalow out in the country, the 
prospect of solitary confinement in it was not enticing. §o I 
thought of my promise to some kind neighbours, the general 
commanding the troops and his wife, to go to them in case a 
hurricane came on. I hastily packed up a few things and sallied 
forth into the already shrieking tempest, followed by two of 
my Hindu servants with the impedimenta. 

We had only a few hundred yards to go, and, although the 
wind had not yet reached hurricane force, it was difficult to keep 
one’s feet during the gusts. Many times we had to crouch down 
and hold on to each other; whilst the water ran over our ankles 
along the road. The leaves were beginning to fly, and the 
branches to creak and crash; while not a living thing was i 
sight, except a few scared Creoles securing their hurricane 
shutters. 

My host and hostess were already barricaded in their commodious 
house, and gladly welcomed me, for, early as it was, I was 
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expected. Indoors the lamps were lit, or we should have been 
in darkness; and the noise of the tempest was so great that 
conversation was out of the question. The gusts steadily 
ipereased in force, shaking the wooden building to its very 
foundations, and, although we knew that each verandah pillar 
and upright had an iron core, anchored to a heavy stone below, 
we could not help feeling alarmed lest the whole structure should 
be carried away. Cooking was of course impossible, the only 
chimney in the house, that of the kitchen, being just now the 
channel of a stream, which had to be directed out under the back 
door. Our meals consisted of tinned meat and biscuits. The 
only hot thing we had was tea, the water for which was boiled 
over a spirit lamp. No one came near the house, nor did any- 
one venture to go out, so that fresh provisions were unobtainable. 

At night all the furies from the lower regions appeared to 
have been let loose to scream at every angle and gable, as if 
striying to find an entrance and overwhelm us beneath a mass 
of ruins. Notwithstanding their protecting shutters outside, 
every window rattled and banged until it seemed as if nothing 
could prevent them being hurled from their fittings by the 
raging elements. At first I dared not undress, expecting every 
moment to have to rush out of the house to escape premature 
burial; so I carefully thought out my best line of retreat in case 
of any accident. Many a time I sprang up in bed thinking that 
at last the roof was going; and often I could not believe that 
those trembling and rocking walls could withstand the terrific 
forces beating against them. Once a louder crash than usual 
made me start up in a terror of apprehension, to find that it 
was only one of the pictures flung from its hold on to the floor ; 
so then I went round the room and took all the rest off their 
nails. Fresh discomforts were constantly developing. All the 
mosquitoes of the neighbourhood had taken refuge in the hot 
stifling air of the house, and armies of them refused to be dis- 
lodged from the inside of the curtains. Every time one stirred 
a fresh invading host broke in, who hid in every nook and cranny, 
only to be destroyed after a tedious search with a candle, at the 
imminent risk of setting the muslin on fire. Then the rain 
began to penetrate, for no roof could withstand such a continuous 
pelting deluge flung horizontally at it by that tremendous force. 
With the often remarked “cussedness” of matter, each new drip 
as it appeared was immediately over the spot to which one had 
just moved the bed. At last I gave up trying to avoid the wet, 
and spread a mackintosh above the curtains, when the resounding 
smacks of the big drops on it added to the already overpowering 

tT 2 
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babel of sound, and drove sleep still further from one’s weary 
eyelids. 

During that awful night the peals of thunder continued with. 
out intermission, and the incessant lightning showed through 
the chinks and crevices in the shutters, filling the room with a 
blue glare. Outside, when I dared to peep, there was a weirl 
and ghastly light, strong enough to enable me with ease to read 
the smallest print; but the sheets of water, thick with branches 
and leaves, tearing through the air, confined the view to a very 
few yards. 

As may well be imagined, there was not much sleep that night; 
so that, what with fatigue and terror, we were wan and washed- 
out looking in the lamplight at breakfast. We could not even 
have the refreshment of a tub, for the water channel, which 
formed the house supply, was outside the hurricane shutters, 
and not to be reached while the cyclone lasted. Our water 
store was in cans and vessels in the scullery, and had to be 
most carefully husbanded, for no one could tell how long we 
might be kept prisoners. 

In the afternoon a new noise developed at one of the French 
windows, like a branch tapping, but for a time we did not dare 
to open it and explore the cause. When we did look we found 
some neighbours called G——, a magistrate and his wife, waiting 
in a deplorable condition. He was in his shirt sleeves, hatless, 
and soaked; she had his coat on, but that was about all. | 
cannot say precisely, as I was hurried away by the ladies, and 
she was quickly smuggled upstairs, to appear later in borrowed 
garments many sizes too large. Mrs. G had been throw 
down five times in as many hundreds of yards, and her clothes 
had literally been blown off her as sails are off a ship. It 
appeared that they had incautiously opened a shutter to let in 
some fresh and cooler air during a lull, when a violent gust 
suddenly struck them, blew in the window, dashed open doors, 
and, raging through the house, tore open a ceiling, and escaped 
by stripping the wooden shingles off the roof. The damage was 
so suddenly done that there was no possible prevention. To close 
the shutters was difficult and useless, for other windows hai 
been burst open, and sheets of water began to make their way 
into every room. So they did the only thing possible under the 
circumstances in seeking shelter elsewhere. Nor had they escaped 
without personal injury. He had a-finger dislocated and bet 
back when he was blown against a tree; whilst all his care hal 
not prevented his wife from sustaining a severe sprain of her 
wrist, and many cuts and bruises. It was most fortunate thst 
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they then had no children, or the consequences might have been 
even more serious. This doleful tale alarmed the General, who 
gave strict orders that on no consideration whatever should any 
shutters be opened, even on the leeward side, without special 
permission from him. 

Our party now consisted of six, for there was a lively girl 
staying with the General and Mrs. M. when this cyclone began. 
After a couple of days we began to get accustomed to the danger 
and noise, and could pitch our voices so as to be heard. We got 
very merry, too, filling up the time with rollicking choruses and 
round games. But for our clocks we should not have known 
night from day, for we lived entirely by lamplight. For four 
days the cyclone continued, without perceptible diminution of 
strength; but then the intervals between the gusts became 
longer, and their duration shorter. When the General was not 
near we gasped for fresh air at one of the leeward windows, 
holding the shutters with many hands, for the heat and closeness 
became unbearable. The garden, we saw, was a marshy ruin; 
not a leaf was left. It might have been the middle of winter, if 
there was such a séason in the tropics. Even the beautiful 
palm-trees had lost all but their central fronds, though in other 
respects they suffered less than other trees, bending like fishing- 
rods to the gusts, but recovering as soon as the force was spent. 
The ground everywhere was littered knee-deep with branches and 
leaves, whilst great watercourses had torn up road and path, and 
had scattered scores of tons of earth and gravel over the lawns 
and beds. Some trees were left with most of their roots bare and 
twisted, whilst others were smothered up to their lower branches 
with débris, 

The outside of the house presented a curious sight. It was 
green all over with plastered fragments of leaves and rubbish, 
which had been driven with such force that they had stuck, as 
lumps of mud do. ‘They had even penetrated the hurricane- 
shutters, and covered the window-panes so thickly that we could 
not see through them. 

At last the rain ceased, and we ventured out, taking care to 
hold on to something solid during the gusts, which were still 
strong enough to throw one down. We started to see how some 
neighbours had fared, and met them coming to us on the same 
errand, An unoccupied bachelor pavilion in their garden, which 
had not been properly tied down to its foundations, was lying 
on its side, crushed like a huge packing-case, and some of its 
Tai-water spouting had been driven bodily through the wooden 
walls, The few items of furniture required in a hot climate 
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were battered and broken, the bedstead squeezed out of all 
shape, and the clothing and mattress had disappeared altogether. 
Part of the washhand-stand was found in a banana-grove a 
few hundred yards away, and the dressing-iable was smashed 
into fragments. 

I went to look at my own place, and, as far as I could discover, 
no great damage had been done except, of course, to the vege- 
tation in the garden. In the verandahs of the house and of the 
stable were crowded a score or two of trembling and shivering 
Hindoos, here called Malabars. Several of them came towards 
me, salaaming low. They told me I was their father and their 
mother—‘ Vous mo papa, mo mama,” as they had it in their 
Creole French. With tears in their voices they told me how 
their fragile straw huts—cases—had been blown to pieces, and 
their few belongings scattered. For three days they had shivered 
in soaked cotton in my verandahs, with nothing to eat but a 
little horse corn my coachman gave them to chew. A rupee or 
two bought them some rice and dried fish from the Chinaman’s 
shop at the corner, which was just reopening; and in a short 
time they had forgotten their troubles, and, like children, were 
laughing and chattering over their food. 

The G——-s’ house was in a dreadful state. When they were 
forced to leave it only part of the roof had been destroyed, but 
now the ground for hundreds of yards round was littered with 
fragments. The corners and the walls on two sides were still 
standing, though badly shaken; the rest was broken timber, 
plaster, paper, roof shingles, bedding, bits of furniture, and 
wrecked chests of drawers, with their contents scattered far and 
wide. The house looked as if it had been looted by a marauding 
army. Mrs. G fairly broke down when she saw the state of 
all her treasures; but her husband collected six or eight Malabars, 
and set them to work gathering up the débris, and had the frag- 
ments put into the servants’ pavilion, which was intact. A great 
deal was, of course, never recovered, and much was spoilt; but it 
was astonishing how well most of the things looked after they 
were cleaned and dried. The house was insured by the landlord, 
and in a month or so was much the same as ever, for it does not 
take long to rebuild a wooden house. 

There were soon gangs of men in every direction, repairing the 
railways and roads, filling up the holes, cutting up and carting 
away the fallen timber. It was, however, many days before any 
trains could run or carts get along the roads with safety. 
Nearly every station on the railway had suffered, most of them 
being overturned; and the damage done to the line, bridges, 
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telegraph-poles, and signals was enormous. All the rolling-stock 
which had been left in exposed places was blown off the line and 
upset. 

The sugar-cane fields, with which most of the island is covered, 
looked to be in a terrible state; but, strange to say, they did 
not really suffer very much. The canes were mostly laid flat, 
and some broken off ; but the deluge of rain and the heat which 
followed gave such a tremendous impulse to vegetation that a 
great deal of the damage was repaired. This was also true of the 
trees and gardens. In a month no one would have known there 
had been such a catastrophe, from the appearance of the country. 
Everything put on a spurt, clothed itself in beautiful fresh green, 
and covered up the scars which the storm had made. 

The damage in the harbour was not great, because plenty of 
warning had been given, and all the ships had been made safe 
and snug before the worst came on. Many vessels were, however, 
afterwards found to have been caught in this storm in the neigh- 
bourhood of the island; and, out of a total of forty-one, four 
were wrecked, three disappeared, and six were condemned as not 
worth repair. ‘The others, twenty-eight in all, suffered more or 
less severe damage, which brought lots of work to the Mauritius 
ship-yards. 

From the reports of these vessels it was found that the storm 
began away to the north-east, and passed down to the south-west, 
the calm centre going over the neighbouring island of Réunion, 
which suffered even more severely than Mauritius. The effect of 
the centre crossing the island was, that after all the houses, canes, 
trees, bridges, etc., had been strained to their utmost in one 
direction, the wind suddenly fell, and an ominous calm lasted for 
an hour or two. Then, suddenly, a terrific coup de vent struck 
the island from the opposite direction, and swept away the already 
shaken structures and vegetation. 

Our experience had been bad enough, and we could only thank 
Providence that we had been spared the terrible ordeal and sus- 
pense of that awful calm, when no one knows the moment that 


the inevitable blow will strike, which brings so much misery and 
disaster in its train. 








Goldsmith's Country. 


Few of those to whom “ The Deserted Village” has been familiar 
from their childhood, have thought of visiting that part of Ireland 
where Oliver Goldsmith spent his youth. We are constantly 
reminded that there is nothing to be seen there but ruins, but 
even so, they are the ruins of the once happy village of the poet's 
recollection, from the peaceful life of which were derived many 
of the incidents, descriptions and allusions in “The Deserted 
Village,” ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘Animated Nature,’ and the 
Man in Black in The Citizen of the World. When Irish people go 
to London they search diligently for Goldsmith’s tomb in the 
Temple Churchyard, and gaze with patriotic pride at the mont- 
ment, with Dr. Johnson’s epitaph, in Westminster Abbey; but 
the Irish home, to whieh he looked back with passionate longing 
from London sights and London crowds, is seldom visited, even 
by his own countrymen. “If I go” (writes Goldsmith from 
London, to Daniel Hodson at Lissoy, in 1757) “to the opera, 
where Signora Columba pours out all the mazes of melody, I sit 
and sigh for Lissoy’s fireside, and ‘Johnny Armstrong’s Last 
Good-night,’ from Peggy Golden.” 

We went in search of “Sweet Auburn” on a sunny summer 
morning. The village is about six miles from Athlone. After 
leaving this town we drove for a long time down a road, which 
was like a shady avenue, with trees meeting overhead and 
bounding the demesnes and parks at either side of it. Emerging 
into the sunshine, we soon arrived at the little hamlet of Bally- 
kieran, from which we had a beautiful view of Lough Rea and its 
numerous islands. The lake here branches away from the main 
sheet of water and meanders in and out among the grass and 
wild-flowers that border the road. We soon arrived at the 
picturesque village of Glassen, consisting of one street, with 
avenues of trees at each end of it. The quaint old houses were 
covered with roses and fuchsias. Even the whitewashed walls 
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made an effective background for the pink and white roses which 
strayed over them. 

Leaving Glassen, we found ourselves in the open country, 
where the air was as fresh and bracing as if we were on the top of 
a mountain. Here was no scenic grandeur nor even beauty, but 
broad sweeps of undulating land, bare and treeless, for miles 
round, an unattractive prospect, but that the hedges were gay 
with wild roses, honeysuckle, and here and there a bush of yellow 
broom. At last the road sloped gently down, and we were once 
more under the welcome shade of trees—those of Auburn House 
—where, in or about the year 1819, lived a Mr. Hogan, who was 
such an admirer of Goldsmith that he did all he could to restore 
to Lissoy the churacteristics of Auburn. He renamed it Auburn, 
he rebuilt the village inn, gave it the sign of the “Three Jolly 
Pigeons,” supplied it with new copies of the twelve good rules 
and royal game of goose. He even presented the establishment 
with a set of broken teacups, which, 


“Wisely kept for show 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row.” 


These, it is said, to preserve them, were fast embedded in the 
mortar, but in vain. MRelic-hunters knocked them out and 
carried them off as genuine! 

A little farther on we came to the ruined home of the village 
preacher. “Here,” said our driver, “is the modest mansion.” 
The people in that neighbourhood are so familiar with the epithets 
in “The Deserted Village,” that, if asked to point out any of the 
landmarks, they will direct you to “the decent church,” “the 
busy mill,” “the never-failing brook,” ete. 

We walked in through the old gateway and stood on the 
grassy lawn where Goldsmith must often have played in his 
childhood, Though a dull boy at his lessons, we may be sure 
that he was full of fun and frolic, joining heartily in all outdoor 
games and country sports with his brothers and sisters. The 
avenue isa short one. It was once lined with a double row of 
ash-trees (probably the “copse” of the poem), a good many of 
which are still standing, while to the right a spreading lime 
shelters the cottage of the farmer who is the present owner of 
the place, The house once occupied by the poet’s father was 
pleasantly situated, and consisted of two stories, with five 
windows in each, which must have contained several rooms of 
moderate size. The roof has long disappeared, but the side walls 
and one gable end remain, bleached with the rains and blasts of 
many ayear. At the beginning of the century the lower rooms 
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were inhabited by pigs and sheep, and the upper ones filled with 
oats! We found a flock of geese in possession of the place, who 
very much resented our intrusion, and resisted all efforts to expel 
them. The remaining gable, in which a large ruined fireplace 
may still be seen, was probably that of the parlour where the 
good Vicar gave a kindly welcome to all who sought the shelter 


of his hospitable roof. Everyone is familiar with the passage 
beginning— 


“The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast,” 


and with that charming picture in ‘ihe Vicar of Wakefield’ 
which must have been drawn from life :— 


“When the sun was gone down we returned home to the expecting 
family, where smiling looks, a neat hearth and pleasant fire were prepared 
for our reception. Nor were we without guests ; sometimes Farmer Flam- 
borough, our talkative neighbour, and often the blind piper would pay us 
a visit and taste our gooseberry wine. These harmless people had several 
ways of being good company, for while one played the other would sing 
some soothing ballad—‘ Johnny Armstrong's Last Good-night,’ or ‘The 
Cruelty of Barbara Allen.’” 


This room in after years was used by the poet’s brother, the 
Rey. Henry Goldsmith, asaschoolroom. He was curate there ona 
small salary, and so beloved and respected by his pupils that for 
a long time some of them used to meet annually to celebrate his 
memory. 

Still connecting the scenes in ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ with 
the history of the Goldsmith family, we looked out for the kitchen, 
where the Primrose family group was painted for fifteen shillings 
a head by an itinerant artist, “who did not spare his colours,” 
for which, says the Vicar, “ My wife gave him great encomiums!” 
And we recalled their dismay when the picture was “so large 
that it could not be got through any of the doors,” and “leaned 
in a most mortifying manner against the kitchen wall, the jest 
of all our neighbours.” 

Behind the house we saw the remains of an orchard, which no 
doubt was much frequented by idle young Oliver. Some old 
apple and cherry trees are still to be seen, which may have been 
planted by Goldsmith’s father, but we vainly tried to trace the 
outlines of the flower-beds, 


“Where once the garden smil’d.” 


The walks were overgrown long ago with grass and weeds and 
the whole place became neglected. 
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Leaving the parsonage we crossed a field to visit what is known 
as “Goldsmith’s Mount,” from which there is a fine view of the 
surrounding country. In one of his letters to his brother-in-law, 
Daniel Hodson, Goldsmith writes: “If I climb Hampstead Hill, 
than where Nature never exhibited a more magnificent prospect, 
I think it fine, but then I’d rather be placed on the little mount 
before Lissoy gate and there take in the—to me—most pleasing 
horizon in nature.” 

Mr. Hogan planted this mount with trees, and some admirers 
of the poet proposed to erect a pillar upon it as a memorial of him, 
bat the project was afterwards abandoned. ‘The people of the 
neighbourhood used to call it Knock-Roo, or the Red Hill, from the 
burnt appearance of the grass on it, and often affirmed that they 
saw it illuminated at night and fairies dancing round it! But the 
“good people ” have failed to protect it from the road contractors, 
who are drawing away the gravel of which it is composed, and 
soon “ Goldsmith’s Mount ” will have disappeared. The car-driver, 
who was waiting for us at the gate of the old rectory, asked us 
if “it was really true that Goldsmith’s father had only forty 
pounds a year, because,” he said, “if those gentlemen nowadays 
only got forty pounds a year there would be no religion left in 
the land.” 

Not far from the mount a road leads across to the church of 
Kilkenny West, a road up which the good Vicar must have 
trudged Sunday after Sunday for many a long year, in gown and 
bands, as was the fashion at that time. 

“The venerable place” associated with the memory of the 
great village preacher was ruthlessly taken down in 1839, when 
the present church was erected by the late Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, Although Goldsmith’s father and brother are buried 
here no monument marks their resting-place. Would it not be 
Well to atone for the neglect of former generations, and to place 
some fitting memorial in the modern church to remind those who 
ad worship in Kilkenny West of the pastor who once ministered 

ere? 

We next visited what our driver called “the schoolmaster’s 
garden,” where a few lilac and laburnum trees led a struggling 
existence. The schoolhouse has completely disappeared, even the 
foundations being no longer discernible. It was a stone, thatched 
cottage, situated close to the road, 


“Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way.” 


How admirable is the description of the village pedagogue, the 
old soldier who had fought in Queen Anne’s wars! It is said 
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that in point of learning Oliver came away from him much as he 
went, but that he probably imbibed his wandering and unsettled 
tastes from listening to his adventures. 

The village inn—the “Three Jolly Pigeons” of She Stoops to 
Conquer—lay close beside the schoolhouse, as described in the 
poem. It is now a complete ruin, with hoary roofless walls fast 
crumbling to decay. ‘The hawthorn bush” which stood in front 
of it is no longer to be seen, every vestige of it having been 
carried off by relic-hunters. 

Passing the Cannistown post office, which also bears the name 
of the “ Three Jolly Pigeons,” we turned down a short lane and 
saw before us a mournful cluster of roofless cottages, one of which 
was once “the busy mill.” For many years an over-shot wheel 
and spout were attached to the gable end and served to give it 
character, but the wheel is no longer there, and even the nether 
mill-stone has succumbed to time and decay. ‘“ The never-failing 
brook,” once a clear running stream which fed the mill dam, is 
now choked with weeds and wild-flowers. In the distance may 
be seen the plantations of Littleton, formerly the residence of 
General Napier, “the village tyrant,” who is represented in the 
poem as having wrought all this havoc and destruction. 

Leaving “Sweet Auburn” we drove on to Ballymahon, where 
Goldsmith spent what Mr. Forster calls “ the sunny time between 
two dismal periods of his life,” the two years after he had left 
college, and before he had fixed upon a profession, The road to 
Ballymahon lies through a pretty pastoral country. We passed 
the beautiful demesne of Ballymulvey, where Goldsmith spent 
many hours with his friend and quondam college and school 
companion, Robert Bryanton, with whom he made excursions into 
the surrounding country, sometimes shooting, sometimes fishing 
in the Inny which runs through the town. In these wanderings 
by river and meadow laying up stores of information long after- 
wards utilised in his ‘Animated Nature.’ 

Ballymulvey House is in ruins, but the park is full of magnif- 
cent old trees. The river Inny flows through it, and along its 
banks grow a profusion of yellow irises whose bright blossoms 
peeped through the dark foliage 


“ And made a sunshine in the shady place.” 


There was another pretty view of the river from the bridge as 
we reached the town of Ballymahon, named from Mahon, King of 
Thomond, who fought a great battle there. It is a cheerful little 
town containing many good shops, a hotel, a bank, and of course a 
post office. We could not help wondering if it were the same 
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post office to which Goldsmith sent the first copy of “The 
Traveller,” addressed to his brother Henry. Mrs. Goldsmith’s house 
js still pointed out at the left-hand side of the road to Edge- 
worthstown, where Oliver sat in the window in the evening and 
played the flute. 

Forgney, our final destination, was reached by a road which 
passed through the charming grounds of Newcastle. The church 
is inside the gates of the park. Though often renovated it still 
looks old and was built on its present site in 1690. It will 
always be interesting as the church of the parish in which 
Goldsmith was born, as inscribed on the wall of Westminster 
Abbey— 


“Natus Hibernii Fornie Longfordensis, 
In loco cui nomen Pallas,” 


It contains, however, no memorial of any kind of the genius loci. 
It has been supposed that both Goldsmith’s father and brother 
officiated there, as Henry Goldsmith lived for some years at Pallas 
after his father’s death. But nothing remains which could have 
been in the church at that time except the communion plate, 
which bears the date 1720. 

Even at the height of Goldsmith’s fame, when the great world 
of London had recognised his genius, and his friends were such 


men as Johnson, Reynolds and Burke, his loving heart went back 
to the old companions he had left behind in the Irish home, to 
which he hoped to return to end his days, but which he was 
destined never to see again. 


“In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In al] my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down. 

* * * * - 
And as a hare, whom horns and hounds pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew. 
I still had hopes—my long vexations past— 
Here to return, and die at home at last.” 


JANE A, LEEPER. 











Che Career of Claudia. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 


AvuTHOR OF ‘THE Rose GARDEN,’ ‘THE BARONESS,’ ‘ THE Swinc 
OF THE PENDULUM,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 


A writer has said, and with truth, that while a woman expects 
her friends to belong, as it were, to her whole life, and to 
adapt themselves to its many sides,a man, instead of desiring 
such universal sympathy, keeps his friends each on his own 
ground, and would be disgusted if either attempted to poach 
on the other. He may have thus a club friend, and a sporting 


friend, an antipodean and a corresponding friend, and such and 
such only they remain, while the sporting friend has never written 
him a letter in his life, and the antipodean would scarcely finda 
word to say if they met in Pall Mall. And this differing view 
of friendship makes difficulties between man and woman. 

Harry Hilton and Arthur Fenwick had been school friends, 
and there had remained, for as men they had little in common, 
and professed to find as little. Still the tie, such as it was, would 
last always, and Harry was a good deal shocked to hear of the 
accident, quite irrespectively of its bearing upon Claudia. He 
went over to Huntingdon Hall the next day, and Claudia, who 
forced herself to do her work, but broke off at intervals to hear 
the last report, met him near the house. She was so glad to see 
him that she forgot the past, and greeted him with her old ease. 
But he was shocked at her appearance. 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” she said, trying to speak lightly. “We 
are all having a bad time, and as I was the wretched cause, of 
course, in some ways, mine is the worst. What have you heard?” 

“Only the fact that Fenwick was thrown under a cart. Why 
should you take the blame?” 

“Because it was my folly. I would race down a hill, the cart 
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ent across at the bottom, and I should have been under it if he 
had not pushed me on one side. He couldn’t get out of the way 
himself.” She shuddered. 

“Qh, well,” said Harry, instinctively trying to comfort her, “it 
was an accident which might have happened to any one. I’m 
only thankful he did push you.” 

“T’m not,” she said, frowning with the pain of remembrance. 

They walked on in silence. “ How is he?” said Harry suddenly. 

Claudia’s hands knotted themselves. 

“Very ill.” 

“ His leg is broken, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, but not badly. They fear other injuries, A second 
doctor comes to-night, and Mrs. Leslie—his sister.” 

Harry’s hopefulness asserted itself against her dreary tone. 

“It mayn't be as bad as they think. I know Fenwick better 
than they, and he’s a tough fellow. He’ll come round, you'll see!” 

A smile dawned on her face. “ Do you really think so, or are 
you only—saying it?” 

“Honour bright, I think so. You see, as I said, I know him, 
and they don’t.” He added with more effort, “Don’t worry so 
much over it.” 

She turned frankly towards him, and drew a deep breath. 

“Perhaps you're right. At any rate, I’m very glad you came, 
for there was no one I could speak to, freely. Sir Peter is in his 
study, and Lady Wilmot makes too light of it, and as for Lady 
Bodmin, she’s hateful.” 

“Yes, then I’m very glad I came,” said Harry manfully. 

He was not clever, but he had that gift of helpfulness which 
makes the man or woman who possesses it a tower of strength to 
their friends. Everything looked brighter to Claudia, and she 
cast no reflection at what it cost him to walk by her side and feel 
convinced that all her thoughts were centred upon Fenwick. He 
owned with a sigh that it could hardly have been otherwise. 

Lady Wilmot insisted upon his remaining to luncheon, and Sir 
Peter welcomed him warmly. A more hopeful spirit seemed to 
have sprung up with his advent, yet the accounts of Fenwick 
remained alarming enough. 

“We've sent for Gertrude Leslie. Peter would have it, but it’s 
a great bore,” said Lady Wilmot, making a face. “She has all 
poor Arthur’s faults and none of his charm. However——! She 
hates nursing, so perhaps she won’t stay.” 

“Qh, she won’t stay when she sees he’s better,” Harry agreed. 

“If he does get better,” remarked Lady Bodmin, looking 
pointedly at Claudia. 
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“Of course he will,” said Harry, with decision. “What | 
expect is that he’s having a touch of the fever he picked up in 
India, and that your doctor doesn’t know about it, and is puzzled, 
How are your improvements getting on here, Miss Hamilton?” 
he went on cheerily. “My mother insists upon every one going 
to look at that view of the Marldon hills which you opened oy 
for us, and my father is awfully pleased, because he says his father 
used to talk about seeing them when he was a boy, and hed 
forgotten.” 

She flung him a grateful look. 

“We're going to rival you, but not just yet,” said Sir Peter, 
“We've got to take it on trust for some time. WhatI admire ip 
Miss Hamilton is the determination she shows.” 

Claudia was wishing that she had stuck to her work, and taken 
no holiday, but she owned with relief that Harry had made things 
brighter, and flung a ray of hope upon the situation. She liked 
him extremely, and flattered herself that he had forgotten that 
stupid slip of his which had vexed her so much, and obliged her 
to speak severely. But the past weeks had sufficiently shaken 
her sense of security to make her glad that when Sir Peter sug- 
gested a walk to the Black Pond, that Harry might see what she 
proposed doing, he came himself, and brought Charlie Carter. 

It was the spot she liked best at Huntingdon. ‘The fine firs 
which, flinging their sullen shadows on the water, had given it 
its name, now stood out, bold and black, and free from cramping 
surroundings. Claudia had cleared with an unsparing hand, and 
with good results. Long grass and rushes fringed the water's 
edge, the moorfowl’s haunt, and on a still day the clear reflections 
doubled each green blade, while the great stems of the firs sprang 
up clean and straight and strong as columns. A little boathouse 
stood picturesquely shadowed, and Charlie had got out the boat 
before any one saw what he was doing, and insisted on pulling 
them round the Pond. Harry took the other oar, Sir Peter 
steered, and Claudia sat looking round her, as the others supposed, 
with an eye to effects. She did, indeed, honestly try to call them 
up. But her work had suddenly become, if not distasteful, at 
least a labour, so that instead of the enthusiasm which used to 
possess her, as some thought, unduly, it required whip and scourge 
to hold her to it at all. And as they rowed along, through an 
opening in the trees, the house stood out distinctly, and, with the 
house, Fenwick’s open window. Her eye fell upon it, and 
remained. She recollected how one day when she was planning 
and arranging, she had seen him coming along, striding through 
brake fern, and evidently in pursuit of her, and how she had 
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slipped behind a trunk and so baffled his search. It was one of 
those little remembrances which circumstances may arm with a 
sting. What would she not have given to have seen him coming 
now! Tears, remorseful tears, gathered in her eyes, and as she 
glanced hastily at her companions she was sure that Harry Hilton 
had surprised them. She, on her part, had surprised the look 
which she dreaded, and when they parted, her good-bye was 
wanting in the frank friendliness which had marked her greeting. 


Cuapter XI, 


Tae second doctor came, and his opinion was, on the whole, less 
unsatisfactory. He allowed that there was reason for alarm, and 
that some of the symptoms were perplexing, but with great care 
he thought it possible that a day or two might bring improve- 
ment. Mrs. Leslie also arrived, and took prompt command, 
although she was careful to let her hosts understand that she had 
left home at great inconvenience to herself. 

“Such nonsense!” said Lady Wilmot to Claudia. “The great 
inconvenience means that she has been obliged to throw up one 
or two engagements. I’m sure her husband, poor man, must be 
grateful to us for giving him a little time in which he may call 
his soul his own.” 

Claudia looked white and worried. Her fears had returned 
upon her, and she could not laugh lightly as Lady Wilmot seemed 
able to laugh, even when things were at their worst. Imagination 
often paints in stronger colours than reality; she had not seen 
Fenwick, and pictured him more suffering than was the case. 
Besides, she had just heard that the doctors could express no 
decided opinion for two or three days, a time which to her 
restlessness seemed unendurable. She looked blankly at Lady 
Wilmot, not at first realising who she was talking about. 

“Oh, Mrs. Leslie,” she said at last, forcing back her attention, 
“isn’t she like her brother ?” 

“Dreadfully. But what in a man is a nice peremptory manner, 
is simply odious in a woman. I wondered you didn’t rend her 
when she talked to you in that way, and asked all those questions. 
And I wished you hadn’t said that it was your fault.” 

“ It was,” 

“It wasn’t. It was the County Council’s, or whoever it is who 
ought to see after our roads. Arthur said so himself, and he 
wanted of all things to know if you were hurt.” 

VOL, Ox, U 
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“He is very kind,” said Claudia coldly. She hated herself for 
minding anything at a time when anxiety held them all, but from 
behind Lady Wilmot’s good-natured consolations it appeared to 
her that she detected a smile of triumph peeping out. “See what 
I told you!” it seemed to say; “see what he has done, and deny 
now, if you dare, that he cares for you!” With that “Claudia!” 
ringing in her ears, how could she deny it, even to herself? [f 
no other result came from the whirl of inward questioning, it 
had, no doubt, the effect of fixing her thoughts very closely upon 
Captain Fenwick. 

Minutes—hours—crawled by. Claudia lived upon the crumbs 
which were flung: to her, not daring to ask for them in larger 
quantities. Charlie Carter departed, and she missed him because, 
though casual in his answers, he was sure to know what was 
going on in the house, and sometimes imparted his knowledge, 
Then she fell to working feverishly again, keeping out of doors 
half the day. But wherever she was, she contrived, with few and 
short intervals, to have the house in view, and with the house, 
Fenwick’s window. Sometimes a white-aproned figure—the 
nurse—would stand there, looking out, and once when she drew 
down the blind to shut out the glare, Claudia went through a 
sudden and agonising dread. She stood staring, deaf to one of 
the workmen who had advanced to inquire about a particular 
order, and watching the other windows to see whether the too- 
significant sign were repeated in them. It was on this day that 
when she came down to dinner she found that Fenwick had been 
for some hours making steady improvement, and that all were 
hopeful. 

From this time, indeed, he improved steadily, and Lady Wilmot 
announced, with some glee, that he was only anxious to get rid of 
Mrs. Leslie. 

“They're too much alike. They irritate each other.” 

“T would back Arthur’s will against most people’s,” said Si 
Peter quietly. 

“Oh, yes, and generally she has to knock under, but now, now 
that<he is ill, she gets him at a disadvantage, and it is rather 
comic. However, she goes to-morrow, and then, as soon as he 
can be moved into my boudoir, we must all set to work to make 
it pleasant for him.” 

And she flung a queer look at Claudia. 

Claudia herself, in spite of the comparative lifting of the load, 
was finding the decisions of life not quite so simple a matter a 
she had imagined. Fenwick was better, no doubt, but there was 
still talk which made her uneasy. And though she would gladly 
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have gone off, her work was unfinished, and ‘there seemed less 
excuse for a hurried departure than before. The Wilmots might 
not unnaturally wonder why she went. What could she say? 
What excuse could she offer? What excuse, at any rate, which 
Iady Wilmot’s sharp eyes would not see through? She must 
wait, hoping earnestly that she might find an opportunity for 
leaving before she was called upon to take her turn in amusing 
the invalid’s convalescence. 

Meanwhile, when she glanced at Fenwick’s window, which was 
often, she pictured a much more dismal interior than facts war- 
ranted. Ifit had not been that the monotony of illness must be 
always irksome to an active man, Fenwick would have allowed 
that he was well off in a pleasant room, with every luxury in 
papers, books, flowers, and a cheerful selection of visitors to while 
away the time. 

“It’s better, any way, than grilling in India, with fever on 
you, the temperature anything you like and a little more, and 
the punkah gone to sleep,” he admitted one day when Sir Peter 
had left his wife to the not uncongenial task of raising her 
cousin’s spirits, which happened to be rather depressed. 

“Thank you,” she said politely. 

“Well, isn’t it?” he returned, glancing at her. 

“IT don’t know. But I prefer gratitude not altogether expressed 
in negatives.” 

“You know what I mean,” he said rather sulkily. “ How 
much longer am I going to be tied by the leg?” 

lady Wilmot was a born matchmaker. Her eyes began to 
sparkle, 

“Never mind. I’m certain she’s thinking of you a great deal.” 

“That’s nothing,” he returned, in the same tone. “It’s her 
way to take things violently. But if I’m only a weight on her 
conscience, as soon as I’m all right again, she’ll fling me off.” 

His cousin buried her head cosily in a soft silk cushion. 


“I wish you'd tell me seriously, Arthur, whether you really 
mean it?” 


“Of course I do.” 

“You always say of course—each time.” 

“Well, this time I’ve broken my leg over it. I couldn’t do 
more, could I?” 

“No—o—o,” replied Lady Wilmot doubtfully. 


“I know the symptoms, as you infer, and I assure you I never 
had them go strongly before.” f 


“You used to tell me that.” 
“They weren’t to compare. One lives and learns.” 
v2 
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“You looked wretched enough,” said Lady Wilmot, sitting » 
indignantly. “I’m sure I never saw such a contrast as betwee 
you and Peter at the wedding. Every one noticed it.” 

“Tt didn’t last. Look at us now. Peter—Peter is getting_ 
well, let us call it broad I say, hands up! Don’t bite 
things at a man that’s down.” 

“T wonder your illness hasn’t made you more truthful! Whi 
will you say next about Peter?” 

“T don’t want to talk of him at all. He doesn’t interest me.” 

“Shall I call the nurse?” inquired Lady Wilmot, rising with 
dignity. 

“No, no; sit down, and tell me more about Claudia, |j; 
awful to think how much time I’m wasting.” 

His cousin settled herself once more against the cushion, tok 
up one of the pugs, and smiled in token of forgiveness. 

“T’m not so sure,” she said doubtfully. 

“ Pity ?” 

“And remorse. You see, Charlie Carter was for ever dinning 
into her that it was all her fault.” 

“It wasn’t, really,” said Fenwick hastily. “I can’t exactly 
explain.” 

“Oh,Ican! I’ve felt all along that she was trying to avoids 
crisis. You're so dreadfully impetuous.” 

“Tlike that! If I had only chosen to be impetuous, as ym 
call it, Peter would have been nowhere.” 

“ Perhaps, if you're expecting me to help you, you'll condesceni 
to talk sense.” 

“ Qh, you'll help; you’re dying to be at it.” 

She vouchsafed no reply. 

“T'll tell you one thing you can do,” he said eagerly. “Ifyu 
really believe she’s feeling a bit sentimental over my spill—’ 

Lady Wilmot was playing with her pug’s ears. She inter- 
rupted sweetly— 

“T think she feels the injury to your bicycle very much.” 

“That’s all the same thing. Then, whatever happens, doz! 
let her go till I’m about again, or stretched on a sofa, or somt 
thing effective. Let her fuss about with the trees as much 
she likes.” 

“She can fuss, of course. But she has said a few worls 
which make me think she wants to be off, and I’m not sure 
whether——” 

“ Whether ?” 

“If she sticks on here, whether she mayn’t find her remo 
just a little boring ?” 
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“No, no, she mustn’t; it will grow for being fed upon. Look 
here, Flo, don’t make me out too well.” 

“J don’t think you're very ill.” 

“Tm recovering gradually, only gradually. The least dis- 
turbance may throw me back.” 

“Oh!” 

“And meanwhile I'll harry Spooner till he lets me be carried 
jato your sanctum. What's the good of ali their carrying dodges 
if they don’t use them ?” 

Lady Wilmot put down the pug, rose up, and glanced mis- 
chievously at her cousin. 

“Well, I hope you really mean it this time. Remember Helen 
Arbuthnot.” 

“Tf you talk about remembering——” began Fenwick boldly. 
She was gone. 

It must have been this conversation which made Lady Wilmot 
after luncheon walk with Claudia towards the Black Pond, and 
become enthusiastic in her praises of what had been done. 

“We are so delighted!” she said. ‘Of course Peter thinks 
about the estate and all that kind of thing, but I think of 
Marjory. It’s such a comfort to feel that by the time she grows 
up she'll have a decent-looking place of her own ready for her, 
and really my heart sank when I brought her here after poor old 
Sir Ralph’s death.” 

Claudia was pleased, but said quickly— 

“T shall soon have finished.” 

“Oh no,” said Lady Wilmot. “I know Peter wants your 
advice about some outlying things. Why should you go? You 
are your own mistress, aren't you?” 

With a pang quite new to her, she owned that she was. 

“And I heard you say you had no other engagement. Then 
what stands in your way? Don’t say you find us horrid!” she 
added, with a gravity which concealed a smile. “Your going 
would be an awful disappointment to poor Arthur.” 

“But he is much better?” 

“Better—yes. But I am afraid it must be a long business, and” 
—she hesitated—* don’t you think he deserves a little reward?” 

The girl winced and grew pale. As Fenwick said, she took 
things violently; she was at an age when she unconsciously 
exaggerated her own importance in the world, and it seemed to 
her as if all manner of tremendous issues hung upon her answer. 
Besides, up to now, since the accident, Lady Wilmot had not 
dropped such a hint. Her heart beat too fast for her to speak. 
At last she turned a white face upon her companion. 
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“‘T don’t know,” she said vaguely. 
Lady Wilmot drew her face towards her and kissed her, 
“Stay!” she said lightly. 

“ Very well,” returned Claudia, drawing a deep breath. 

For in that moment she renounced all—freedom, ambition 
something within her whispering persistently that if she stayed 
it would be to become Arthur Fenwick’s wife. Her thoughts 
were sufficiently in a whirl for her not to know whether the 
conviction brought delight or terror, but they had fastene 
themselves upon him so continuously of late, that quite an uw. 
expected feeling had sprung up in her heart, so that, if she were 
not in love with himself, she was nearly so with the image she 
had created. Her very indifference became a wrong when she 
reflected that it had caused him such suffering. 

Lady Wilmot’s sympathy was of a light-hearted nature, it was 
not profound enough to enable her to plunge into depths, but 
Claudia’s was a sufficiently transparent countenance to betray 
that it cost her a struggle to utter these two words, and if there 
was a struggle, it probably had to do with more than the 
mere fact of going or staying. She therefore hastened to 
encourage her. 

“Tam more than glad,” she said smiling. ‘To-morrow that 
odious Lady Bodmin—as Peter isn’t here I may abuse her— 
departs, and though the Comyns are due, I am not quite sure 
that Mr. Comyns and Arthur hit it off very well; at any rate, 
I don’t think Arthur cares much for either of them. Sol 
particularly want him to have something pleasant to look 
forward to.” 

Instinctively Claudia turned and faced her. 

“ Will he care?” 

She spoke the words scarcely above her breath, and was hardly 
aware that in a sudden craving for sympathy and counsel she had 
uttered them. 

“Will he?” Lady Wilmot laughed out. “If you could have 
heard him to-day when I told him you had talked of going!” 

Claudia walked on silently. The longing had changed to 
shrinking, and she wished that Lady Wilmot would leave her, 
but instead of this she ventured on another step. 

“T assure you,” she said, “that Arthur is a dear fellow.” __ 

“Oh, don’t let us talk about him any more!” cried the gitl 
with sudden passion. She felt tossed, dragged, buffeted, a very 
shuttlecock of circumstance, impatient of the insistent tones 1 
which that “Claudia!” still rang in her ears. Harry Hilton had 

also uttered her name, but it had not stirred her in the same 
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imperative way, it had not been emphasised so disastrously, or 
burnt upon her memory. She trembled as she spoke, and Lady 
Wilmot looked at her with some bewilderment as to the cause of 
her emotion. She was not quite sure that it boded well. 

“No, you are right, we won’t talk about him any more,” she 
agreed soothingly. “You have promised to stay, and that is all 
we wanted. I foresee that after all we shall have a good time, 
and I am so glad, for Arthur has always been my favourite cousin, 
though he is sometimes tiresome, and I have always tried to help 
him to what he wanted. It used to be jam out of the house- 
keeper's closet,” she added, with a laugh. 

The girl would not laugh. “She takes it all so seriously!” 
Lady Wilmot explained afterwards to her husband with light 
compunction. “ Dear me, Peter, if I had thought so tremendously 
about such episodes, you’d have married a wreck! So far as I 
can remember, I used rather to enjoy them.” 

This was not Claudia’s condition. Enjoyment! It was misery 
—expectant, frightened, yet entrancing misery, such as she had 
never pictured to herself. It had been altogether different with 
Harry Hilton; she had scarcely thought of him except as a 
momentarily disturbing incident, and, quite sure that his healthy 
young face would never pale a shade, no idea of suffering had so 
much as crossed her mind. She flung him a restless thought 
now and then, comparing the two men, and certain that all the 
intellectual advantages were heaped on Fenwick. His natural 
gifts were varied, and he knew extraordinarily well how to make 
them appear at their best, helped to it by a dominating vanity, at 
once so strong and sensitive, that it never landed him in ridiculous 
positions, as may easily be the case with a coarser kind. Claudia, 
for instance, had never guessed its existence. She thought of 
him as a shrewd, keen man, forgave him some shortness of 
temper, and liked the touch of roughness he occasionally showed. 
It had struck her that Miss Arbuthnot cared for him, and that 
he was indifferent, so that his evident attraction for herself 
flattered her. These were trifles, the real tie lay in his dash to 
her rescue and consequent suffering. Nothing could have smitten 
down her spirited independence so completely as the knowledge 
that he lay helpless owing to what he had done for her; it was 
the very thing to make her feel that any sacrifice must be made 
which could compensate. 
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Cuapter XII. 


Heien ARsBurHNort was used to come and go as she liked at Thorn. 
bury, but it was not very often that she returned within a week of 
taking leave. She had done so now, making some slight excuse, 
which for hospitable Mrs. Hilton was unnecessary. The talk often 
fell upon Fenwick’s accident, and she knew that Harry had been 
to Huntingdon. Ruth Baynes described how an accident, not 
certainly identical, but still an accident, once befell her eldest 
nephew. Helen listened in silence until she had Harry alone, 

“There’s no actual danger, is there?” she asked indifferently. 

“Sir Peter said there was. At least the doctors were at fault.” 

She had followed him into the gun-room, where he was rubbing 
the stock of a gun. 

“Then I suppose you'll be going over again?” 

“Not again. Somebody will write.” 

She tapped the wooden arms of her chair impatiently. 

“Qh,” she exclaimed, “ you’re the most luke-warm of lovers! 
I’ve no patience with you!” 

“Can’t be helped,” he exclaimed, polishing laboriously. 

“Tt can. Don’t you see that it’s nothing short of unfeeling to 
show no anxiety when—when your Claudia has nearly brought 
herself and her career to an end?” 

“She’s all right. Besides, my Claudia, as you call her, isn't 
mine at all, and doesn’t mean to have anything to do with me.” 

“Only because you're so wrong-headed. Didn’t I advise you 
to keep quiet?” 

“Yes.” 

“And now I advise you to move. And you do just the contrary.” 

He had his back turned to her. 

“Didn’t it really ever strike you,” he said, “that Fenwick 
cared ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, she answered with a change of 
manner and a laugh— 

“Oh, how like a man! When he takes a fancy he thinks every 
one else must be possessed with it too!” 

She ceased, however, to urge him, for good-tempered as he was, 
he could stick to his point, and she saw that he was resolved not 
to go again to Huntingdon. He had made this determination 
partly because he could not see Claudia without disturbance, and 
his healthy nature objected to the stirring up of emotions which 
could lead to nothing; and partly because in spite of Miss Arbuth- 
not’s taunt he was persuaded that Fenwick liked Claudia, and 
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love of fair play inclined him to keep out of the way at a moment 
when his rival might be supposed to be ata disadvantage. It 
would not have changed his conduct had he known the truth, that 
in his disabled condition, Fenwick, passive, was making such way 
as he might never have done had he been about as usual. 

Only Miss Arbuthnot’s pertinacity had led to the conversation. 
She did not renew it, and he was not the man to care to talk of 
his own feelings. At the end of a few days better news arrived 
from Huntingdon, and Helen departed as suddenly as she had 
come. Then it was that Harry became more restless. Thornbury 
had too many bitter-sweet recollections, Huntingdon was too easily 
within reach, at Elmslie he might hear something of Claudia, and 
at Elmslie he would meet with Anne Cartwright’s tender sym- 
pathy, never wanting in tact. At Elmslie, accordingly, he pre- 
sented himself one day, unannounced, but certain of welcome. 

It was Philippa’s shrewdness which first discovered that the 
times were out of joint. 

“Something has happened,” she said to Anne, “ and whatever 
it may be, take my word that Claudia is at the bottom of it.” 

“Why?” said Anne, startled. “He hasn’t talked of her at all.” 

“And that’s why,” retorted Philippa. ‘“ When he left he was 
on the way to talk a great deal.” 

“Then do you suppose—— ?” 

“Yes, I suppose she has refused him, and that you will soon 
hear more about it. He is much too good for her, but I imagine 
you can’t tell him so?” 

“Now you are unfair.” 

Philippa laughed, shrugged her shoulders, and went off, rattling 
her keys. Anne, after a momentary hesitation, left the house, 
and strolled down to the river, where she found Harry smoking, 
with Vie stretched by his side. Looking at him with keener 
attention, she saw something in his eyes which told her that her 
quicker sister’s surmise, at least as to his unhappiness, was right. 
He jumped up, and she put her hand on his arm. 

“Tm too old for damp grass, but here’s the bench which 
Claudia hated.” She added, very kindly, “‘ What is it, Harry ?” 

He laughed queerly. 

“Nothing out of the common. I’ve had a spill, and the world 
is going round a bit—that’s all. It'll steady itself by-and-by, no 
doubt. You can’t do anything, Anne, and I’m sure I don’t know 
why I tell you.” 

“Ts it Claudia?” asked Anne unheeding. 

He nodded. 

“And——?” She paused. 
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“She didn’t give me any hope, and I can’t persuade myself that 
I’ve the ghost of a chance. Still—I suppose I should feel worse 
if there wasn’t one.” He broke off and laughed again. 

“She is very young. Oh,I shouldn’t despair yet,” urged Anne, 
born consoler. ‘ Don’t you think you’ve been hasty ?” 

He pulled Vic’s soft ears. 

“Perhaps. I couldn’t wait.” 

“Well, as I say, I wouldn’t despair. Give her time.” 

“She hasn’t said anything herself?” He was thirsting for a 
word. 

“No. Indeed, Philippa and I have been puzzled that we have 
heard nothing from Claudia since she first went to the Wilmots’, 
We don’t want her to feel bound to write, but generally she does. 
I suppose this explains it.” 

“You know about the accident ?” 

* Accident? No,” said Anne, with alarm. 

‘Oh, she’s all right. But Fenwick, who was with her, got let 
in rather badly.” And he gave her a brief account of the 
disaster. 

“Qh, poor child!” cried Anne. “ How terrible for her! That 
explains, of course, particularly”—she smiled—“ because she 
knows we are old-fashioned enough to be a little shy of bicycles. 
Come, Harry, it seems to me that you have despaired too soon, 
Try again, later. Her head is filled with other ideas now, but 
give her time and she will come round.” 

Irony is apt to follow on the heels of good advice. 


“T don’t know,” said Harry slowly. “I haven’t quite told 
you all.” 


She waited. 

“ This other man, who got the chance——” 

“ Captain Fenwick?” 

“She thinks me a stay-at-home duffer, as Iam; while he—he's 
a clever chap, and has been about, and can talk of the things she 
fancies, and—well, it can’t be helped! Look here, Anne, Philippa 
must really speak to Smith about that hay.” 

If it had been a relief to him to say so much, he was evidently 
indisposed to say more, and, Anne not being one to force confi- 
dences, they talked of indifferent matters, went to see the rick, 
strolled round the kitchen garden, ate apricots, and were turning 
towards the house when a maid came out, bringing a letter. 

“Oddly enough, this is from Claudia,’ exclaimed Anne in- 
pulsively. 

The next moment, as she glanced through it, she repented 
having spoken. 
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“What's wrong?” demanded Harry, watching her face. As 
she hesitated, he added quietly, “ You had better tell me.” 

“Tt is from Claudia.” 

“So you said. Well?” 

There was a new peremptoriness in his tone which she recog- 
nised. 

“She writes about what we talked of,” she said, with difficulty, 
and keeping her eyes fixed on the letter. “She—she is engaged 
to this Captain Fenwick. You may read the letter, if you like,” 
she added more quickly, holding it out to him. He did not take 
it, and there was a moment’s silence. 

“Thank you,” he said, and no more. His voice was hoarse, and 
she longed to comfort him, not knowing how, and casting about 
for words. 

“This accident——” 

He interrupted her. 

“Tt’s over and done with—we won’t talk about it. Can I do 
anything for you in the town?” 

Anne felt with a pang that it was not as in his old boyish 
troubles, and that the best she could do was to stand aside and 
take no notice. She went off with her letter to Philippa, who 
was not very sympathetic. 

“Tm notsorry. Harry will meet with somebody else, somebody, 
I do hope, without a career. Of course he feels it at first, but 
he'll get over it—oh, yes, Anne, I’m hardened enough to think so. 
Give me the letter. What does she say ?—um—um—um— saved 
my life at the risk of his own’—that’s strong—‘ dreadfully hurt 
—getting better’—I don’t see what else she could do—‘stay on 
here for another week or two before going back to Elmslie.’ One 
thing is certain, Anne, we needn’t have had that new carpet for 
the bedroom.” 

“She doesn’t say much,” commented Anne. 

“No, not much. I wonder——” 


CuarTer XIII. 


Ir the wonder Philippa expressed related to Claudia’s own feelings, 
she need have had no misgivings. In spite of hesitation, reluc- 
tance, beforehand, in spite of the coldness which stiffened her on 
the first day that she saw Fenwick in Lady Wilmot’s den, she was 
becoming, daily, shyly yet radiantly happy. Fenwick’s treatment 
of her was subtly admirable. Her reserves, her pride, raised all 
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his masterful instincts, and perhaps the sudden check to his active 
physical life inclined him the more to concentrate his energies 
upon conquering her love. It gave these energies a field. More 
than once she would have revolted from the touch of the new 
emotion ; quivering and startled, she was inclined to fly, and it 
needed just the treatment he knew how to apply to soothe her. 
The first sight of him, stretched helpless, had struck at her heart. 
The readiness with which he tossed aside her stammering words 
of regret made a direct appeal to her own generosity, and day by 
day the bond tightened. He knew—none better—how to play 
upon her ambitions and interests, talked as if they would continue, 
planned what further opportunities might be hers, let her suppose 
that here was perfect, satisfying sympathy, until it seemed to her 
that a delightful confidence had sprung up between them, such a 
confidence as even the college had never afforded. He waited for 
this, waited until, after some tentative advance and shrinking, it 
stood strong, and the rest was curiously easy. A few sentences 
instinct, as he knew how to make them, with all that was both 
tender and dominant, finished his work; Claudia was his almost 
before she realised that she had yielded, before Lady Wilmot, who 
was flitting in and out, could frame a tidy excuse for leaving the 
two alone. And it was extremely simple. Fenwick looked into 
her eyes, and thought them charming; she, trying to meet his 
with her usual frank directness, faltered, and could not face them. 
Then he whispered three words, and she made a mute sign, 
eloquent in its vagueness. No collapse could have been more 
complete, nothing could have been more unlike the manner in 
which she resolved to go through such a scene when, like other 
girls, she had rehearsed its possibilities. Claudia had always 
supposed that she should marry, and, when the moment came, 
intended to speak decidedly, very decidedly, to her lover, and let 
him make his choice ; either take her with the understanding that 
she would stick to her profession, and accept whatever ties it 
imposed, or not take her at all. It is true that she almost in- 
variably pictured him as yielding, but she meant to be dignified and 
quite firm; reflecting with contempt that the old ways of love- 
making were altogether unsuitable to the new girl, who was made 
of different stuff. 

And this was the result! 

Nothing, as she had to own, could have been less impressive 
than the figure she had cut; nothing more commonplace than the 
words spoken, except that she had a saving conviction that no one 
had ever spoken them with Fenwick’s strength, and this made 4 
difference, Indeed, although she was obliged to own that she had 
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failed, the fact did not seem to trouble her. She looked in the 
glass, and smiled at her own dimpling face, remembering what he 
had said; and recollecting further that she had heard him remark 
that he liked a particular shade of yellow, sat down and wrote to 
London for an evening frock of that colour. 

As for the obnoxious pocket-book, it remained where it had 
been laid the day before. 

When she was alone, or with Fenwick, Claudia’s happiness was 
like herself, eager and brilliant, for all happiness takes it colouring 
from the person it touches. With others she was not altogether 
at her ease, having an unacknowledged suspicion that Lady 
Wilmot was smiling in her sleeve, as indeed she was, and broadly. 

“Because it is so amusingly unexpected,” she informed her 


husband. “No two persons could be more unsuited to each 
other.” 


Sir Peter twinkled. 

“Ts that recommendation likely to last?” 

“She was so very different, so very much swallowed up by her 
own ideas,” pursued his wife, unheeding ; “ and Arthur has a way 
of expecting women to flutter round him, and be flattered when 
he speaks. Oh, he’s a very good fellow, but that’s his little 
weakness, and that’s what makes me laugh. But I’m really ex- 
tremely glad. It’s much better for him than marrying a woman 
like—well, for instance, like Helen Arbuthnot, all bitter herbs.” 

Sir Peter, who was well aware that his wife was not without 
her jealousies, let this statement pass uncontradicted, but spoke a 
word or two as to Claudia. 

“T suppose she knows her own mind? She hasn’t been talked 
into it?” 

“Talked! When she was as easy to get at as a prickly pear. 
What a dear old donkey you are, Peter! I would have given her 
all sorts of good advice, and told her a hundred and fifty useful 
things, but I never had the chance. No. It’s very odd, but I can 
tell exactly what brought it about, and it’s only another instance 


of Arthur’s extraordinary luck. You know that day we went to 
Barton Towers ?” 


“Well?” 
“Well, he said something which startled her, and, to stop it, 


away she dashed down the hill, and then came the smash-up.” 
“You call that luck, do you?” 


“Certainly,” said his wife, with dignity. ‘What's a broken 
leg or two?” 


“No one would mind it, of course.” 
“It will mend up all right, and it made Claudia listen to him. 
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I should hope you would not have objected to breaking both legs 
on the day you proposed to me.” 

He flicked the ash off his cigar. 

“ Nothing of the sort was necessary,” he remarked. “ You were 
too happy.” 

Lady Wilmot sighed. 

“ How little you know! I’ve never liked to tell you, but— 
you're sure you won’t mind ?” 

“Go on.” 

“ As it happened, I tossed up.” 

“Tossed up?” 

_ “You see, there was nothing else to do. I couldn’t make u 
my mind between you and Lord Baliol, so I thought of this plan, 
and you happened to be heads. I shall tell Marjory about it when 
she grows up. It’s so simple!” 

“T dare say. And suppose the wrong man comes up?” 

“Oh, then she needn’t pay,” explained Lady Wilmot, escaping 
with a laugh. “A woman has always that in reserve.” 

It seemed, indeed, as if Fenwick’s recovery became extra- 
ordinarily, almost suspiciously, rapid. After two or three days 
rain the sun shone bravely again, and he was carried out on the 
lawn. He chose to have Claudia at command, and as she was 
scrupulously conscientious in wishing to finish her work, she used 
to be out at the earliest hour possible, planning and arranging, 
and leaving directions for the woodmen to carry out. Fenwick, 
on discovering this, declared she looked fagged. 

“T won't have you do it.” 

“ But,” she protested, half laughing, half vexed, “it has to be 
done.” 

“Not it! Tl talk to Peter. I’m your first consideration.” 

And she yielded. Indeed by a sort of rebound from what Lady 
Wilmot had called prickliness, she was now extraordinarily yielding, 
finding it delightful to give up her will to his. Lady Wilmot, 
who had expected amusement from the situation, and was disap- 
pointed, shook her head, and even went so far as to warn the girl 
that there was not a man in the world who could bear spoiling. 
Claudia was indignant. Fenwick drove her in a low pony carriage 
for the first time that afternoon, and as they went along the lanes 
she told him. 

“Don’t let Flo lecture you,” he said quickly. “I won't have 
her interfering.” 

This fell in with her own desires and she agreed happily. She 
drew a long breath of content as she spoke. All at that moment 
seemed perfect, and, looking back, she wondered at nothing s0 
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much as her own hesitation. The day was bright and touched 
with keen exhilaration, the road, cut through deep hedges, ran, 
richly shadowed, up and down hill, and a fresh wind drove the 
clouds overhead. They passed the blacksmith’s forge, and a dog 
flew barking after them; then they went up, up, up, past white 
cottages, each standing in its garden, and Fenwick let the reins 
lie loosely on the pony’s back. When they reached the top they 
stopped. Behind, and on one side, the woods of Huntingdon, 
gaining dignity by distance, swept down the valley, while in front 
spread a fair broken view of pasture land running into blue 
upland, and darkened here and there by veiling cloud. It was 
Claudia’s moment of absolute content, and Fenwick broke it. 

“I spoke to Spooner to-day about getting away.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He thinks it’s all right, and that I can go soon.” 

“But——” She hesitated shyly. Fenwick bent forward and 
untwisted a rein without looking at her. ‘ Doesn’t he think you 
ought to keep quiet a little longer?” 

“T dare say. But one can’t stick in one place for ever.” Then, 
as if he realised that the words might convey a pang, he added 
quickly, “Of course it’s delightful, only I must get back to the 
camp, where another fellow is howling at having to do my 
work.” 

“TI see,” said Claudia, in a low voice. The pang had just 
touched her, but she would not acknowledge it. “And I have 
been here an unconscionable time. I shall go to Elmslie, and 
if the Wilmots want me again about anything, I can run down 
later on.” 

“Oh, they won’t want you,” said Fenwick, dryly. “ Well, go 
to Elmslie for a week or two if you think you must, and then 
come to Aldershot, and stay with Gertrude.” 

“ Will she have me?” 

He smiled at her. 

“Won't she? I believe you'll enjoy the life there immensely.” 

She was quite happy and gay again. 

“And by that time your leg will be well, and we shall be able 
to go all over the country on our bicycles,” 

“T think not,” he returned rather grimly. “I don’t care to see 
a woman at that work near the camp.” 

“Qh,” she cried impetuously, “I thought you were quite above 
that sort of thing !” 

“Did you? I’m not, then.” 


Rae tone was the same, and she hesitated. Then she said more 
slowly— 
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“ You're not afraid for me, are you? Of course, when I was g9 
stupid the other day, it was only because—because—— 

“Tm not afraid,” he said, touching up the pony. “TI think yoy 
manage it very fairly well. I don’t care about it for you—that’s 
all. Except quite in the country.” 

Her dismay was so evident that he turned and looked at her, 

“My darling, do you really mind very much? For my sake?” 

“For your sake?—oh, no,” faltered Claudia. “It isn’t the 
bicycling, but—I—I thought we should have done so much 
together, and—do you mean that you have always disliked it?” 

“T don’t object to it in some places, or when it isn’t carried to 
extremes. Besides, there are sure to be occasional opportunities,” 

He had her hand in his, and she could but smile and submit, 
and resolve that there should be no opposition where he felt s0 
strongly. Perhaps, though he disclaimed it, the accident had left 
him nervous on her account, and, by-and-by, when he had for- 
gotten, his dislike would subside. But, to her dismay, she found 
that many things of which he had hitherto spoken lightly, and, 
as she thought, approvingly, were not at all to his taste under the 
altered condition of things. She began to be aware that he was 
binding her round with small restrictions, pushing her into the 
very groove against which she had revolted, and, worse than all, 
ridiculing the revolt itself, He no longer restrained his mockery 
of her enthusiasms, enthusiasms which she had fondly imagined 
he shared. If she talked politics, Fenwick’s face darkened at the 
opinions she expressed, and he told her in so many words that he 
did not wish her to allude to professional duties, or even to think 
about them any more. It is true that these demands were 
sweetened by the passionate vibrations of the voice in which he 
told her that he loved her, and at such moments all sacrifice for 
love seemed joy; but when she was alone her thoughts were not 
so restful and satisfied as in the first days. She even began 
to long for a breathing space at Elmslie, when she would no 
longer be swept away by his impetuous will, and could, as it were, 
stand, recover her breath, and face the changed view in which life 
confronted her. 

It came at last. Fenwick intended to have taken her himeelf 
to Elmslie, but was summoned to Aldershot a day sooner than he 
expected. And Claudia, Claudia who despised those girls who 
could not travel alone, was obliged to put up with the guardian- 
ship of Lady Wilmot’s maid, and to go first-class, with her beloved 
bicycle in the luggage-van. 





